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EXPRESSIONS OF SYMPATHY 
(Postmarked Nov. 18, 1926) 


INCE writing this, I have heard of 

George Sterling’s tragedy. How 
you must feel. You were his personal 
friend; he was to you as George Ed- 
wards, the musician, was to me. Ster- 
ling’s prediction in his matchless “Coup 
de Grace!” Why do men who 
love beauty have to suffer so? 

Puituips Kioss, Oakland. 


R. SPERO and [ are stricken by 
death of George Sterling. When 
I was sunk in sorrow and prostration 
he sent me words which helped me to 
get up and walk. If the Powers over- 
there are as tender to him as the hearts 
in my home no harm can halt him. I 
know that you sorrow with us. Yours 
as always, 
ANNA Ka trFus Spero, Berkeley. 





TERLING is dear to the young 
writer. His help and generosity and 
kindness have saved many from the very 
death he so amazingly suffered. He 
leaves a nation in tears. 

S. Bert Cooxs.ey, Long Beach. 


HAVE just this moment read the 

account of Mr. Sterling’s passing 
and I am terribly shoeked. Although 
I had not the honor to know him, yet I 
felt a kinship with the man and artist 
even in the exchange of letters which 
we knew. Sincerely, 

Cuatiss Sitvay, Ocean Park. 
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“The Grizzly Giant” 


(Mariposa Grove) 
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By GeorGE STERLING 


Decoration by Sarkis Beulan 
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Long, long ago, in unremembered years, 

Before a stone was cut for Babylon, 

You lifted singing branches to the sun: 
Now Babylon is gone, and all her spears. 
Tyre was, and still your elder column rears 

Where the great winds of the sierra run— 

Standing as many nations are undone 
And Time forgets the glories and the tears. 
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Soundless, the Shadow crept upon the throne, 
As yours upon the centuries in flight, 
Dial of empires and their eventide! 
And long before the mummy’s wheat was grown 
Arcturus has gone over in the night, 
Hidden by rains that fell ere Priam died. 
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(Courtesy of Sunset Magazine with appreciation 
of George Sterling) 
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George Sterling—As I Knew Him 


66 LDEBARAN and Mars.—Ask 
A Greek.” 
I find the penciled note, laid 


weeks ago on the writing table in Jack 
London’s workroom. It is one of many 
jottings made aboard the big gray cargo- 
boat from Stockholm. As times before 
on starhung nights of wonder under 
tropic skies there had come to mind 
George Sterling’s first published book 
of poems, “The Testimony of the Suns.” 
We liked to refer astronomical questions 
to him. 

“Ask Greek.” Jack’s “Greek.” 
Once, after Jack’s death, I said to 
George, ““May I, now, call you Greek?” 
And George: “I wish you would, 
Charm!”” What was it I would now 
ask Greek? Shall I ever remember? 
Numberless are the involuntary ques- 
tions I have desired to put to Jack, the 
Greek’s “Wolf.” They, only, those 
friends, know the answers. 

So short a time ago I sent George an 
old Carmel magazine, on its first page 
a poem by himself, “The Sea Gar- 
dens of Carmel.” The remainder of its 
contents was variously signed by other- 
day neighbors of his and Carrie’s, since 
grown famous, who pattered to their 
brown door through the redolent pine 
forest that murmured to the Carmel surf. 
For the first time since my late year in 
Europe, George and I met, when he 
dropped in after the P. E. N. Club din- 
ner at the Red Room of the Bohemian 
Club. He looked everything fit—younger 
and stronger, more keenly sentient than 
a year ago. It was a good old-fashioned 
gossip we had, all else forgot—though 
I did catch, from Gertrude Atherton, 
enthroned on a davenport near by, an 
appreciate white-and-gold gleam for our 
enthusiasm. George’s voice was one of 
boyish awe in raving over his niece, 
Cecily Cunha, having won to champion- 
ship among girl swimmers of the Pacific 
Coast. 

He had called at the Ranch, he told 
me, shortly after my arrival from the 
long voyage. I had been away horseback 
on the mountain. “But come again, as 
soon as the quail season opens, and bring 


By CHARMIAN KittrReDGE LONDON 


whoever you want,” I begged. He 
lighted with warm pleasure at that and 
what I next suggested: “‘As soon as I 
am settled a bit, we'll get Carlt and 
Lora up and have as near a real old 
party as is possible now . . .” He met 
my eyes, for the same thought was with 
us—the season of anniversary. Jack Lon- 
don died ten years ago. Too, it was the 
very eve of our wedding date. 

“Aldebaran and Mars.—Ask Greek.” 
He was here. He is not here. He is 
away somewhere, and we have not his 
address. I can never know what memo- 
ries were called by the verse and story 
in that Carmel magazine. Our gossip- 
ing was only begun . . . So much left 
to say. Nor talk with him about Alde- 
baran and Mars and other deep and 
dazzling things. 

A letter from Cloudesley Johns in the 
East is on my desk. I had written him 
when George Sterling went out. “I was 
shocked,”’ Cloudesley says, “and op- 
pressed by a sense of loneliness. [I- 
logical; but genuine. I had not seen 
George for years, and talked with him 
at the Lamb’s Club, over the ‘phone 
from the Press Club, and was to have 
met him in a day or two, when Carrie’s 
death impelled him to return to Cali- 
fornia. That was my last word with him. 
But Jack and he and I together were 
in the midst and part of much colorful 
life years ago.” 

“Why illogical?” I return (well 
knowing that Cloudesley will come back 
with “Logic is logic’). “It seems tajme 
the most logical thing in the world to 
be lonely when the old guard, the Pied- 
mont-Carmel ‘crowd’ salutes life and 
passes, one by one, out of our sight. I 
feel logically lonely!” 

Very close were these three; closest, 
literally and figuratively, aboard Jack’s 
little sloop Spray up the northern bays, 
and rivers Sacramento and San Joaquin 
with their connecting cuts and sloughs. 
Good days, those, all three young men 
so different yet fadelessly congenial, 
working forenoon,—George and Jack 


with tongues and nostrils reminiscent of 
Cloudesley’s talented cuisine prepared on 
a battered and rusty “Primus” in the 
restricted cabin. They sailed afternoons; 
they fished; they hunted, ducks and 
geese ; in the evening it was cards, mostly 
pedro, the Spray riding at anchor or tied 
to reedy banks in scenes strange and 
foreign as anywhere to be found. I know 
it all. In another small yacht during 
my own fortunate days to follow, one 
of these three comrades revisited with 
me those places of their comings and 
goings. Yes, Cloudesley, we are lonely 
for lost companionship by land and sea. 

“The fleeting systems lapse like foam,” 
wrote the Poet. Now he, the Poet, has 
lapsed like his starry foam. 


Memories jostle. At this moment I 
think of that other death. Long before 
it, Jack had said: “If I should die first, 
Mate—my ashes on the little hill of old 
graves on the Ranch. I don’t want many 
there. You might ask George to come.” 
George, sadder than grief, sad beyond 
despair, walked alone and laid his sprig 
of rueful cypress and laurel upon the 
unthinkable grave. Followed a_ holy 
hour, in the room where his friend had 
died. We spoke low. I recall George 
said with a question rising in this throat: 
“They think, in the city, that you may 
not see this through, Charmian.” To 
him I replied: “There is too much to 
do, George. You wouldn’t expect me to 
be a quitter? Even now, I feel strong 
to go on.” 

We were standing beside my case of 
Jack’s first editions, each with its in- 
scription—my most priceless possession. 
George broke a silence: 

“I’ve wanted to tell you something. 
It was, oh, maybe two or three years 
ago, Jack said to me that if anything 
should happen to you, he would not go 
on. 


It seemed most natural to hear that. 
“Look!” I took down “The Abysmal 
Brute” and read what Jack had written 
in the flyleaf. The date was in May, 
1913, in what I have called his bad 
year. And what Jack had set down 
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shadowed forth that which George was 
now telling me. Then I said: “It is 
different with me, Greek. So many 
things broken—to mend. Jack would 
count on me. ... Being so made, as 
Jack would say, working I shall come 
to be . . . not unhappy.” 

“Dear Chunalums,” I heard George 
say as he turned away. He understood. 
One cannot forget such moments, when 
one felt his abiding tenderness. Long 
afterward, I tried him out concerning 
his own outlook: 

“T think you and I shall see it through, 
Greek ?” 

“I think we shall,” he 
mused. “At any rate,” 
brightly, “I shall never 
give up while there is sex 
in the world!” 

His last verse, found in 
the death chamber, seems 
to have been upon the 
theme of Woman. He 
adored Woman at her 
best. Be she treacherous 
to him or friend of him, 
never could she retrieve 
her place. Making little 
noise about it, back to the 
wall with the injured he 
would fight. I know. 


HEN air breathes 
of death so lately 
mourned, it is good to 
turn to life and inhale 
red-blood memories. I 
write of vivid days and 
nights when George, and 
Carrie, his wife, together 
made their home in Pied- 
mont. There are, still 
about, only a few of us 
who were familiar in that 
colorful household which 
Carrie kept so sweet for her man. But 
he was not her man; he was no one’s 
man—not even his own man. He was 
forever searching into himself to be sure, 
but also “lonely for some one I shall 
never know.” Most of those who in 
press and periodical have timely and ad- 
miringly recalled acquaintance with 
George Sterling, know of a later period 
than that which springs out of my heart 
to my pen. To them, his wife is a mere 
incident, a person of hearsay—a pale 
wraith of whom they have been reminded 
when scanning the career of the man; 
a woman who, sadly enough, took her 
own life “after long grief and pain.” 
To friends of longer standing the two 
cannot be dissociated. I think it was 
shortly after their marriage that they 
went to Hawaii. It was a disappoint- 
ing experience. George was from some 
cause thoroughly discontented. When 
told where they had made headquarters, 
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I naturally asked their impressions of 
the neighborhood which I well know— 
of this and that thrilling gorge or strand 
or crater, things of tremendous beauty 
and easily accessible. “We never went 
there,” answered Carrie. The reason 
given was that George was not inter- 
ested. More than once I have heard 
him insist that travel books were suffi- 
cient. One needed no travel experi- 
ence. 

My earliest meetings with the tall and 
handsome pair, George and his wife, 
were in their Piedmont circle. Jack, 
already a friend of my family, was about 





George Sterling, taken on the London Ranch by Charmian London 


twenty-seven, George older. They were 
in and out of each other’s houses on 
the hill, and sometimes came to mine in 
Berkeley. The voiceless relationship of 
the two boys, still in its infancy, went 
on to the end of life—basically an un- 
questioning friendship. Neither was too 
prosperous at the time. Voiceless their 
friendship? Take the following, related 
to me years afterward by Jack. It is 
a small matter in actuality, but marked 
the beginning of an eloquent spiritual 
comprehension they did not pause to 
analyze at the moment. Never a word 
was uttered on a night when the Poet, 
walking part-way home with the young 
story-teller to his bungalow on the euca- 
lyptus steep, slipped something into the 
other’s pocket. Never a word was ut- 
tered when, upon a like occasion some 
months thence, an equivalent something 
was slipped back into the Poet’s. Jack, 
“being so made,” was the first to analyze. 
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George seldom analyzed anything, ap- 
parently, except when challenged. No 
matter what the subject or whether he 
had ever before considered it, with cor- 
rugated brows between narrowed, intro- 
verted eyes, he pondered briefly. He 
would then, under modest demeanor, 
come out with rounded and satisfying 
exposition. “Now that is genius!” Jack 
marveled with shining eyes. “I have it 
not; I must plod!’ And so, the “plod- 
der,” evidently deep in melancholy at 
the time, addressed George in this wise: 

“ _.. This I know, that in these 
later days you have frequently given me 
cause for honest envy. 
And you have made me 
speculate a great deal. 
You know that I do not 
know you—no more than 
you know me. We have 
really never touched the 
intimately personal note 
in all the time of our 


friendship. I suppose we 
never shall. 
“And so I speculate 


and speculate, trying to 
make you out, trying to 
lay hands on the inner 
side of you—what you are 
to yourself in short. 
Sometimes, I conclude that 
you have a cunning and 
deep philosophy of life, 
for yourself alone, worked 
out on a basis of disap- 
pointment and disillusion. 
Sometimes I say, I am 
firmly convinced of this, 
and then it all goes glim- 
mering, and I think that 
you don’t want to think, 
or that you have thought 
no more than partly, if at 
all, and are living your life out blindly 
and naturally. 

“So I do not know you, George, and 
for that matter I do not know how I 
came to write this.”’ 

A year later when George presented 
his first book, in the fly-leaf he wrote: 


“To our genius, Jack London: Here’s 
my book, my heart you have already.” 

George Sterling’s advancing reputation 
brought men and women from afar to 
his house. But it was Caroline Rand 
Sterling, “Carrie” and “Caddie” to her 
intimates, who equally, with her superior 
faculty for home-making, drew them to 
come again or to remember always the 
abounding harmony of that informal cot- 
tage. And she was beautiful, moving 
through those years with a subtle grace 
tinged with childlike sunny humor spon- 
taneous as her mischievous smile. Some 
sculptor should have modeled her, body 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Los Angeles to George Sterling 


in Sag Harbor, N. Y., in 1869. 
He lived there with his parents 
during boyhood and young manhood. 

His first act of independence, on 
reaching his majority, was to come to 
California. 

Had he remained in Sag Harbor he 
would have immortalized that little- 
known place; but the gods that he wor- 
shiped gave him instead an empire for 
his dominion. 

And so a New York state boy grew 
to maturity and become the leading poet 
of the West. His empire was then en- 
larged until it included the modern 
world. 

Leaders in poetic thought and in the 
art and business and political life of Los 
Angeles and Southern California have 
come forward with tributes of the mind 
and heart, offered to the memory of 
this beloved leader who has left us. 

L. E. Behymer, impressario, president 
of the Gamut Club exclaimed: “George 
Sterling, the poet, the artist, the man, 
was my friend for fifteen years!” And 
then he went on to say: “The world 
can ill afford to lose a good man, even 
less to lose a man of genius, inspiration, 
intellect and achievement. George Ster- 
ling knew the meaning of friendship— 
the golden thread woven into the con- 
sciousness of mankind, the cloth of gold 
covering our shortcomings, the incense 
burned on the shrine of good will, con- 
sideration, devotion and esteem. He 
knew the meaning of mutual regard and 
trust, of deep, quiet and enduring af- 
fection. Thus he promoted among his 
friends new strength, courage, hope and 
love, forgetting what he gave to each 
and remembering only that which he 
received. 

“He was one of nature’s noblemen. 
He appealed to those in every walk of 
life. His genius, his love for the trees 
and flowers, the beauties of nature, 
placed him in the front rank of Amer- 
ican poets. 

“George Sterling never intentionally 
spoke a word or wrote a line that would 
injure a fellow man. To him the groves 
were. God’s first temples and until his 
death he worshiped at their shrine. The 
Bohemian grove was his ideal—his best 
work was done within the leafy precincts 
of this great cathedral, and whether it 
was the Grove Play or poetic tributes 
to the giants of the forests, the ripples 
of the streams, or allusions to his fellow 
Bohemians, those lines were full of 
beauty, and love and reverence for the 
handiwork of the Creator. 

“George Sterling loved life, humanity, 


Ginse. STERLING was born 





By Ben FIELD 


He gave to a reading world 
original thought. He attempted to 
leave tragedy aside. He wished cheer- 
fulness, hope and comfort to be found 
in his verse. He left to the world a 
heritage of intrinsic beauty and those 
who knew him well benefited by the 
association. He will be enshrined within 
the hearts of the people of California 
and America as one of her greatest— 
together with Bret Harte, Markham, 
Ina Coolbrith and Joaquin Miller. 

“Nothing could be more beautiful than 
his tributes to the magnificence of the 
Exposition. To him Mt. Tamalpias, the 
Muir Woods, Yosemite and the wonders 
of the Sierras were an open book. Cali- 
fornia should erect a monument to the 
perpetuation of his name. His grace- 
ful messages should be enshrined within 
the text books of the public schools and 
speak to the world from the shelves of 
every library in the homes and institu- 
tions of learning of the West.” 

Neeta Marquis, chairman of writers, 
spoke for MacDowell Club of Allied 
Arts, Mrs. Ralph Laughlin, president: 

“California has many youthful voices, 
but not another so mellowly matured, so 
sure, so wisely beautiful as the one just 
silenced in the death of George Ster- 
ling. Overlying the quality of univer- 
sality in Sterling’s work, which makes 
him a true poet independent of time and 
place, a lovely sense of individualized 
locality often identifies him unmistakably 
with California, a realm the more dear 
to all her children by reason of her 
variableness and many shadows of turn- 
ing. The tender appreciation of his un- 
derstanding, the vivid accuracy of his 
pictorial presentations, the strong music 
of his rhythm and cadence, all combine 
to complete interpretations as satisfying 
as they are unforgetable. Through his 
work we breathe the tonic winds of the 
vast Pacific, from ‘shore-sands warm 
and white’ to 
‘The singing waves of the sea, clean 

beyond all clean, 
Beautiful, swift, alive, undulant, apple- 
green.’ 


vision. 


“The beauty of color and of spirit 
haunts us from both shore and sea in 
‘willows yellowing toward winter,’ ‘sea- 
gulls swarming purple and white at the 
river-mouth,’ the ‘dusk of sapphire deep- 
ening within the bay.’ We feel the ex- 
quisite softness of late sun when 


‘Daylight, lingering golden, touches the 
tallest tree, 


Ere the rain, like silver harp-strings, 
comes slanting in from sea.’ 


Can one ever again listen to the sing- 
ing quietness of California rain without 
seeing those slanting, silver harp-strings 
upon which the fingers of autumn 
waken our sun-wearied world to hymns 
of winter harmony? 

“A blender of the arts, indeed, was 
George Sterling, bringing to his poems 
the color precious to the painter, the 
sculptor’s clean perfection of line, the 
rich melody of the musician, and the 
sharp, strong human note of the drama- 
tist, in addition to the trained delicacy 
of the selector of words. Peace be with 
him now, where, in his own phrasing: 


“The supreme and ancient silence flings 
Its pall between the dreamer and the 


, >») 


star. 


I went into the Bank of America to 
see its president, Orra Eugene Mon- 
nette, genealogical compilator, author, 
poet, and president of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

“T feel,” he said, “that it takes courage 
to live. Undoubtedly it takes more 
courage to die. Theodore Roosevelt said, 
in calling life “The Great Adventure,’ 
that only those are worthy to live who 
are willing to die—to make of life the 
great sacrifice. 

“He who thinks deeply, acts seriously 
and expresses raptures of agony, love 
and passion, really lives and courage- 
ously dies. Of all these things was 
George Sterling made. 

“He was a lover of San Francisco 
and a spokesman for its people. In city, 
in mart and in serving place he found 
the imagery of his poetic fancy. Know- 
ing life and his fellow men, he reflect- 
ed a rare personality. Intensity of 
emotion and depth of feeling charac- 
terized his every utterance. 


66NN HIS death the loss to San Fran- 

cisco is great. It becomes a loss to 
the state and to the nation, for his fame 
was nationwide. The greatest loss, how- 
ever, is not the death of a poet; but 
the departure of a friend, whose magic 
touch, personal service and tender affec- 
tion evidenced a sensitive, noble soul. 
As he wrote: 


‘Oh lay her gently where the lark is 
nesting 
And winged things are glad! 
Tears end, and now begins the time of 
resting 
For her heart was sad.’ 
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“This is prophetical of his death, but 
in the reflected strain of passing action, 
which brings quiet peace. 

“His sadness, as though a mood, dis- 
closes the man, the artist, the creator, 
the distinguished one, for out of the 
depths of misery comes melody ever pro- 
found. None are mad who see life 
clearly, whether whimsically, fortui- 
tously, passionately, intensely, or .. . 

“George Sterling, the friend to all 
men, is dead. In Los Angeles, where 
we knew his beauty of expression, depth 
and power and learned to love and honor 
him, his virtues are extolled and his 
memory revered.” 


Having been connected with the 
Verse Writers’ Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia since its foundation more than 
a decade ago, I asked Snow Longley, 
the president of the club, for her 
thoughts of our great Poet. She res- 
ponded with this: 

“George Sterling! The name evokes 
a flood of memories, admiration of his 
art mingled with local pride in our Cali- 
fornia poet, the whole crowned with a 
certain awe in his Roman death. 


“Those of us who follow the course 
of contemporary poetry are struck with 
its fluid quality. It is here today and 
there tomorrow. The imagists perfect 
their form, only to turn to established 
patterns lest they be suspected of the 
‘laziness’ of free verse. Valuable as this 
freedom of choice is in the competition 
of poetic forms, there is something tonic 
in the stability of a poet like Sterling. 
He clung to traditional patterns with 
the same ardor with which he clung 
to the city of his choice, resisting the 
material benefits of a New York resi- 
dence, and finding his fullest expres- 
sion in the old, the familiar. And now 
the world has made a wide path to his 
door! 

“The ‘passion for perfection’ seems 
to have been the heart’s core of Ster- 
ling’s work. We get this unappeased 
longing for beauty, for fuller expres- 
sion, for peace, in much of his writing. 
It is as though his ideal transcended 
his attainment as far as his attainment 
outran the rank and file of modern 
verse writing. 

“The attitude of Los Angeles is best 
expressed in our poetic spokesman, “The 
Lyric West,’ where a paragraph of 
genuine regret and a poem to ‘G. §S.’ 
were printed just after his death. Mr. 
Sterling helped to link the north and 
south in matters artistic by serving on 
the advisory board of this magazine. 

“By an interesting coincidence “The 
Literary Digest’ chanced to quote a son- 
net by Sterling the same week the papers 
carried the announcement of his death. 
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I quote the poem as a fitting prelude to 
his entrance into the unknown. 


‘THE DWELLER IN DARKNESS 
The cryptic brain, hid in its house of 
bone, 
Has windows opening on dusk or day, 
Whence the five senses peer, then turn 
to say 
What the mysterious beyond has shown; 
And whether eagle fly and beetle crawl, 
Or the grey thrush sit fluting in her 
tree, 
Or sea-winds bear the saltness of the 
sea 
To tasting lips, they tell the Master all. 
But the pent heart shall never see 
the day, 
From womb to dust, from birth to 
death’s dismay, 
Whatever joy or pain the world may 
send 
It finds no respite in that living grave, 
But housed in darkness like a blinded 
slave, 
Toils in unending midnight till the end.’ 


“George Sterling has found the light 
beyond the grave. May it gleam for him 
more brightly than the white light of 
earthly fame.” 

The spiritual in George Sterling has 
appealed strongly to Mrs. Marshall 
Stookey Anderson, president and founder 
of the Cadman Creative Club, and past 
president of the Matinee Musical Club. 

She said: “Throughout the world 
there is a bond of sympathy between 
lovers of good verse—in whatever 
tongue they speak. 

“George Sterling may well be called 
the poet laureate of the West. He was 
a gentleman of polish and was loved 
by all who knew him. His thought was 
deep, tender and true. He endeared 
himself to struggling artists because of 
his heart sympathy and ready help. The 
uplifting motive of his verse inspired 
men to nobler deeds and ideals. He is 
regarded as a poet of lofty, yet serene 
thought. His love of humanity was un- 
bounded and it is impossible to read his 
poetry without being impelled to love 
all mankind. 

“T am especially fond of the short 
poem of his entitled ‘The Day.’ It 
speaks truly the innermost thoughts of 
Mr. Sterling: 


“The vision of that day 
When human strength shall serve the 
common good 
And man, forever loyal to the race, 
Find, far beyond our seasons of dismay, 
One hope, one home, one song, one 
brotherhood’.” 
From his home in Wisconsin, Lew 
Sarett sends me the following and it is 
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of particular interest in the light of 
the present-day “competition of poetic 
forms”: 

“He was a glorious poet! He de- 
served a large measure of recognition; 
but he was going counter to the present 
fashion of literature—its coldness, its 
hardness, its realism, its cynicism, its 
iconoclasm, its damned pettiness—and so 
am I bucking it. And I shall buck it 
until the end of the chapter; but there 
will come a day—yea! and you and I 
shall see it!” 

Los Angeles has loved George Ster- 
ling for many years, loved him as a man 
and as a poetic genius. He was an artist 
who could paint naturally glorious 
scenes with a master hand—even as he 
painted Carmel Bay in “An Altar of 
the West” and Cypress Point in “Re- 
morse” and the Mission Carmel at 
Monterey in his “At the Grave of 
Serra.” 

These are poems that exalt and en- 
noble, as the Elegy of Thanatopsis. The 
poem “At the Grave of Serra” is one 
of his greatest and Californians love him 
for it. Gloomy, without spiritual hope 
apparently, yet it impels the reader to 
depths of thought and concentration that 
reveal spiritual certainty. 

But if anyone were disposed to doubt 
the Poet’s immeasurable faith in God, 
let him read the “Three Sonnets by the 
Night Sea.” They are strong, glorious 
conceptions. I quote the last lines of 
the third: 


“And were all alien worlds and suns 
laid bare 
Till Mystery their secret should declare, 
The finite soon its utmost would impart, 
And sun nor world at last have power 
to thrill 
Man’s wayward and insatiable heart, 
Which God and all His truth alone 
can fill.” 


And how better can we admire his 
craft than in the perfection of his son- 
nets? 

In apposition to the experience of 
George Sterling, it is interesting to recall 
here that a son of the West, who spent 
his boyhood days and shaped his career 
in California, later become a resident of 
New York City and is looked upon as 
America’s poetic leader. Edwin Mark- 
ham was one of George Sterling’s closest 
friends and, with the late Ambrose 
Bierce, completed a trinity that well 
nigh included the fountain head of Art. 
Markham was engaged in writing an 
article on the life of his friend when 
news of the sudden death was brought 
to him. He exclaimed: “The star falls 
out of the West!” 

Sterling was a Christian-Pagan, full 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Winter Sundown 


(In Memory of George Sterling) 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 


ORROWS have come before and have stood mute 
With blind implacable masks, the eyes cannot endure 
them, 
They draw sidelong and stand 
At the shoulder; they never depart. 


It is not good to pretend vision or enlightenment, 
Charm grief asleep with falsehoods; no further is known 
But that the beautiful friend 

We loved grew weary of the suns. 


He said there was a friend among friends; he has found him; 
We too shall go sometime and touch what gift 

Hides in the careful hand 

Under the dark cloak. 


Gifts are light darts flung at a friend’s desire, 


This last one takes the target. I have thought for myself 
That peace is a good harbor. 
Shall I not think so for him? 


The sweetest voice of the iron years has desired 
Silence, the prince of friendship has desired peace. 
He that gave, and not asked 

But for a friend’s sake, has taken 


One gift for himself; he gives a greater and goes out 
Remembered utterly generous, constraining sorrow 
Like winter sundown,. splendid 

Memory to ennoble our nights. 


The gray mothers of rain sail and glide over, 

The rain has fallen, the deep-wombed earth is renewed; 
Under the greening of the hills 

Gulls flock in the black furrows. 


And how shall one believe he will not return 

To be our guest in the house, not wander with me 
Again by the Carmel river, 

Nor on the reef at Soberanes? 








AS George Sterling been sub- 
H jected to that thing he dreaded, 
misrepresentation ? Often he said 

of others gone before him, “It is not the 
first time a man of genius has been made 


ridiculous to gratify the commercial-mad 


newspapers of the world.” There is 
much the world will never know behind 
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the curtain of that life; much that will 
never be told which happened behind the 
door of his room at the Bohemian Club 
the day of the tragedy. 

Regardless of newspaper headlines, 
regardless of police records; regardless of 
all circumstantial evidence there is 
among those of his near friends a con- 
viction that George Sterling did not take 
his own life. There is indignation that 
the headlines of the papers of San Fran- 
cisco, his San Francisco would have al- 
lowed his name to be spotted with the 
mud of modernism . . . sensationalism. 
There is a loyalty which condemns the 
report even though it were the truth 
and founded upon fundamental facts. 


Would it not have been more sane to 
have recorded it as it was in its beauty 
... for after all his life was like a tune- 
swept fiddle string, that hears the Mas- 
ter Melody—and snaps, his golden voice 
fading off into a twilight which greatly 
resembles the coming dawn. 

George Sterling is not dead, he will 
live forever. Like a certain flower, like 
a certain wine, like a certain book he 
grew rich and interesting with the pass- 
ing of time. His name will go down as 
one of the great men of literature... 
men who live ever in the annals of the 
day and the pages of history. 

We who have leaned to him for song, 
when song was needed; we who have 
turned to him for that tribute which 
ever bore the true grace of the West. 
that fineness of poetic production which 
was ours through him: that production 
which did not become tinted with the 
ultra-modernist’s twisted expression, the 
impressionists unbeautiful Jargon will al- 
ways hear that voice which sang so high 
and sweet, always above the army of 
poets which drove madly into the tur- 
moil of modernism—and oblivion. When 
weary of confused voices, we may return 
to his clear note of sincerity, and we 
will sense the rhythm of his poetry as 
one senses the peace and quiet of the 
summit of a mountain after a clouded 
valley. 


His song was of the West and he 
sang as no one else has sung. He loved 
the haunts of San Francisco old and 
new; he talked of the studios, restaur- 
ants and the people who were of them 
with a boyish enthusiasm. He had 
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friends spread over the world, poets, 
painters, captains of finance, beggars, 
actors, students and never was he too 
busy with his own affairs not to give 
them a moment of his own for their 
troubles. 

The morning of the tragedy he called 
the Overland office and asked to see 
proof of articles which he had been in- 
strumental in obtaining for the Decem- 
ber issue; namely an article on Los 
Angeles written by Carey McWilliams; 
an article on Clark Ashton Smith by 
D. A. Wandrei whom Sterling asked as 
one of his last directions on Overland 
copy to be mentioned as Donald A. 
Wanderei. He further gave the address 
in Minnesota to send the extra copies 
to the author. George, fulfilling a mis- 
sion. He asked of his own page and of 
the poetry and was promised a proof 
that afternoon. The papers announced 
later in the day his death. 

Friday, Nov. 12, he called on the tele- 
phone to remind the office of his request 
for two pages in January issue of the 
Overland, for which he was preparing 
an article on Ambrose Bierce, as an 
answer to an article appearing in the 
last issue of the American Parade. Mr. 
Sterling was highly indignant at what 
he said was misrepresentation. He men- 
tioned DeCastro’s reference to Mr. 
Bierce’s desire for a certain railroad com- 
mission which he did not receive and 
which embittered him to certain offi- 
cials and marked a definite change in his 
life, as absolutely untrue. He mentioned 
that the account of his death was untrue 
and added, “If it is the last thing I do, 
I’m going to deny that article and I'll 
see that you don’t get into a libel suit 
over it. It is vicious.” 


On Thursday he said he had the art- 
icle completed and would bring it in the 
first of the week. We mention this be- 
cause whether or not it gets into Over- 
land hands, it was George Sterling’s 
last wish, to deny the article in its en- 
tirety which appeared in the American 
Parade. We feel by this mention we are 
but in a small way fulfilling his wish. 
If the article is found . . . regardless of 


complications, Overland will be glad to 
publish it as a last tribute to a man of 
genius, a man one cannot forget, a man 
who loved life so much that he found it 
impossible to dwell in solitude and si- 
lence, but to the last lived for the service 
he could do others. 
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F YORE he was King! 


His magisterial voice covering 

all amplitudes in the great primi- 

tive Silence kindled probable life in the 

cells. The awakening of the sense of 

hearing provoked the curiosity of the eyes 

that wanted to see . . . the avidity of 
the bodies that wanted to feel. 


Thus his potent voice proclaimed the 
awakening and the birth of the world! 

But, when one distributed the Forms, 
the Appearances, and from out the 
primordial embryo came the invisible 
Universe, proudly conscious of this voice, 
which had from the remotest time 
charmed the great solitudes, he wavered 
a long time. 

None seemed sufficiently perfect to 
embody the beauty of his voice. 

Taking advantage of his hesitation all 
his rivals hastened to engross themselves, 
he with the admirable Earth, he with 
the broad surfaces of the waters, he 
with the immortal fires of the night, 
over which they installed themselves as 
Masters. 

Suddenly he discovered the perfect 
Beauty. 

A human mind in a human body en- 
dowed with active Life, heart and har- 
mony, with the capacity to express itself! 

But the fatal destiny had forced that 
sublime being to flee before himself at 
the precise moment he was ready to 
seize it! 

He followed in frantic pursuit, call- 
ing, beseeching, crying after it, but soon, 
desperate and discouraged, he felt the 
uselessness of effort. It was too late 

. too late . . . Forever launched in 
the infinite circle, they could nevermore 
rejoin each other. 

Then his rage and despair were turned 
against all of his companions whose har- 
mony and tranquility of their new be- 
ings were wounding his heart. 

Pierced through and through by the 
brilliant fires of the skies, animated by 
the swelling forces of the generative and 
voluptuous waters, enveloped by. the 
sensual desires of the earth, he roared 
with jealousy and sorrow and ran away, 
bewildered, to escape from the sight of 
their beauty, as well as to drown the 
painful consciousness of his Non-Being. 


But by the fatal law of the circle 
which is at the basis of the universe, he 
was imprisoned between all those gigan- 
tic forces which seemed to follow him 
everywhere. When, grief-stricken and fa- 
tigued, he stopped in his course, a bitter 
irony showed him that he was back at 
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the very place from which he had de- 
parted and the beloved Form as impos- 
sible as ever to reach. 


Immeasurable were his supplications 
and torment, eternally young, eternally 
strong, fecund with eternal love, stray- 
ing through life without ever uniting 
himself with or communicating with 
anything ; sensing within himself all the 
joys without the power to express them, 
all the sorrows without the power to 
appease them. Predestined to remain 
unknown, he who is feared, a calamity 


which kills. 


His alternating rage and grief have 
built within himself a strange, versatile 
and changeable character which provokes 
astonishment, stupor, fright and conster- 
nation everywhere. This humble majesty 
destitute of limbs, incapable of tangible 
acts can transform itself into an en- 
chantress sweet as the wooing of desire 

. . or suddenly merge itself into a Re- 
venger with a hundred thousand arms. 

But an immense voice—his Voice—is 
still his, and of all things, it is the Mar- 
vel and the Mystery. 


With the mothers it rocks the little 
ones when they are tired, singing, “La 
Berceuse” while they fall asleep. 


With them also it wails for the dead 
child, and its lamentations growing 
louder and louder probes anew their 
wounds, causing their smarting eyes to 
overflow with beneficent tears for the 
deserted cradle. 


Like the sweetest breath it soothes 
the lover’s ears and when they speak 
their tender words, their seductive 
graces are the enchanting caresses of the 
voice. When they are silent it speaks 
the subtle language of the lambent air, 
the ecstatic language of the flowers, 
themselves love-burdened. 


When the Poet communes in the 
woods or meditates beside the great ocean 
the poignant voice interpenetrates his 
sensitive consciousness, breathing in his 
ears the living words, the immortal 
sounds. 


With the unfortunate it moans, and 
slowly makes the happy ones remember 
that their brothers are suffering. Weep- 
ing in unison with those who weep its 
long-drawn sobs wring the hardest 
hearts; torturing the consciences of the 
wicked it awakens the healthful remorse; 
compassionate, submissive, it shares the 
misery of the sick and the cruel throes 
of the dying. 





















































OYOUS and gay it is the Messenger 

of Love carrying from eon to atom, 
from cell to cell, from dust to plant, 
from plant to animal, from human mind 
to human mind the mysterious fecund 
message. 


In his invisible veils all is united and 
blended. Sometimes the great Sun gen- 
erous and pitiable enlightens his actions 
with a protecting ray .. . Then and 
only then, the immense action of this 
invisible force becomes tangible to human 
eyes. He can be seen gathering all in an 
infinite play, in a marvelous and super- 
active frolic of Love. 


Amorous and drunk he possesses all 
the powers of persuasion, the sweet deli- 
cacy of touch. With tender grace and 
gentleness he kisses the flowers and the 
faces, coyly plays with the hair, accuses 
Beauty’s form folded in the mystery of 
the cloth, and, with a thousand follies 
and gestures and fitful bursts of un- 
restrained laughter he penetrates every- 
where and everything like a Conqueror! 

But still his seductive dream is vain. 
All submit to him because they can not 
do otherwise . . . This invisible body 
without apparent form does not obtain 
the love he seeks, and his wrath rises 
to a wicked, sneering, damnable fury at 
his inability to be seen, to be loved .. . 
in a word, fo be. 

Then he slaps the visages of those who 
but a moment before he was kissing, he 
whips the bodies that but a moment 
before he was enveloping with charm, 
he lashes the bodies he was wanting to 
possess. 

O Mortal wounds! His offenses pass 
unnoticed! Nothing suffers! Every- 
where he is treated with silent contempt: 
“He is non-existent.” 

Then he dreams of being able to clothe 
himself in any figure or form; the least, 
the most miserable, the most abject is 
the object of his envy. With this aim he 
springs up through the infinite spaces, 
stirring up thousands and thousands of 
small bodies, a moment he intermingles 
with them in the hope of attracting at- 
tention . . . uttermost despair, all eyes 
are closed in frightened fear of this 
blinding tornado. 

In the face of his furious behavior 
all the universe recoils to let the blind 
unchained force that spares neither 
thing nor being, pass. Aghast with fear, 
the skies cover themselves with black 
veils, while the Giant amuses himself 
by hurling one over the other . . . gloat- 
ing over the masses that flee before his 
““non-being.” 


(Continued on Page 92) 
















George Sterling 


and face. The subtlety of her beauty 
was enhanced by a trick of smiling with 
her brown eyes and that fascinating, 
mystic mouth. It was small, with deep- 
cornered lips parting over the teeth with 
an elfin, tantalizing sweetness of expres- 
sion. 

“Oh, Georgie, look—-she is so pretty,” 
once I nudged him at a lull in cards. 
But he was already looking at her. 

“She’s a very fascinating young per- 
son, Chumalums de Chums,” 
he whispered in return, and 
his eyes searched mine dimly 
for a moment, as if to ex- 
change an elusive something 
that could not be worded. 
Those silent instants curi- 
ously stand out the clearest 
in retrospect. 

It was shortly after this, 
I think, that he wrote 
“To My Wife”: 


“Not beauty of the marble 
set 
To art’s intensest line, 
Nor depth of light and color 
met, 
Tho’ all indeed are thine— 


Not these thy loveliness im- 
part 
For, wrought 
Hands, 
The charm that makes thee 
all thou art 
Beyond transition stands. 


by wiser 


And surer fealty to thee, 
O fairest! I confess, 
For that beyond all fair I see 
The grace of tenderness. 


Past Art’s endeavor to por- 
tray 
Or poet’s word to reach; 
For all that Beauty seems to 
say 
Is told in feeble speech.” 


Caroline seemed an ideal helpmeet for 
a genius. She could engage with him 
merrily, or solace an inexplicable mood. 
Work hard Carrie did, as a woman must 
who plays her part in such wholehearted 
hospitality out of a modest income. But 
no trace of fatigue or untidiness ever 
bothered a lucky guest. 

Sometimes precariously rickety bridges 
had to be crossed. Luckily, if not a 
fairy godmother there was a fairy sister 
who came to the rescue when matters 
became acute, as happens in the house- 
holds of poets! The sister was always 
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(Continued from Page 70) 


at their backs, though few knew this. 
No benefactress ever more successfully 
hid her light under a bushel than Mrs. 
Frank C. Havens. I hope she will for- 
give me for removing the “bushel.” It 
was mainly through her interest and gen- 
erosity that George and Carrie were able 
to capture their paradisal dream at Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea. They had long yearned 
to build there. And one of George’s 
most ardent ambitions was to raise pota- 

























Carrie Sterling 


toes in a lush meadow overlooked by 
their redwood-pillared portico. But that 
is another story. 

Carrie was quick in the tongue and 
could on occasion throw unnecessary 
decorum to the winds and romp with 
the best of the tomboy rout. I linger 
through old albums that picture the 
fancy-dress and dress that is not fancy 
but pure characterization by a clever 
company of souls on the lark! Carrie 
was often the Queen of fun among 
them all. Yes, she and her husband 
contributed equally in their different 
ways to a congenial menage that held 
together the mob. 
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And some who were blind to other 
than Marthan attainments on Caddie’s 
part had their eyes opened when she 
tackled the concise statement of some 
scientific or philosophical subject which 
she had studied. 

Some of us, painfully observant in the 
time of separation that was to come, 
could not but hold that the two should 
have remained together. They were, 
most things considered, in the long run 
each other’s best fortune. 
When tidings of Carrie’s 
shocking if poetic suicide in 
Piedmont came to George, 
who was more or less revel- 
ing in Greenwich Village, 
he returned swiftly to Cali- 
fornia, never to leave. Not 
more beautifully than Carrie 
did The Lady of Shalott lay 
herself to sleep and wake no 
more. And George Sterling 
never ceased to regret. He 
had learned that in some 
strong and enduring kin- 
ships passion is the passing 
part. I defy those few who 
knew George and Carrie 
and all that was, to read 
with steady eyes and lips 
“Spring in Carmel,” from 
“Sails and Mirage.” It was 
written upon his first re- 
tracing after her death of 
the path to the Carmel cot- 
tage in the pine forest. In it 


I find: 


“So like a ghost your frag- 
rance lies 

On the path that once led 

home.” 




















































































George, who, it may be, 
was not made to encompass 
a grand passion for one 
woman, could divine and ex- 
press love as few men or 
women, knowing love, can do. 

To any, not so close to them, who 
think George’s wife of many years acted 
hastily or unwisely in leaving her hus- 
band, let me say that she behaved most 
wisely and patiently preceding the di- 
vorce that came about. The first stern 
crisis took place in our house. In that 
and ones to follow, Carrie Sterling 
showed a poise and grandeur of spirit 
that could not be surpassed. 

For a year or two before her end she 
became warped from ultimate bitterness 
that led toward estrangement of some 
of her most tried friends—as if deliber- 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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INDS came from far away. "Twas April weather, 
When basking Earth forgets awhile her age. 
Across the blue, snow clouds went by together 


On their brief pilgrimage. 


Unbroken, to the sky-line of the West, 

Ran the young wheat in billows vast and dumb. 
In that vast solitude Earth bared her breast 

For children yet to come. 


Sunlight lay drowsily on field and tree. 

Perhaps I dreamt; but ere the dream was fled, 
Out of the wheat a Whisper came to me— 

A secret voice that said: 


“I am the faithful spirit of the wheat. 
Men come and go, but I abide the same. 

From age to age my fosterlings repeat 
The music of my name. 


“Man knew me not in Time’s forgotten days; 
Lowly as he I waited then my hour, 

Standing for years beside his primal ways, 
Unnoted as the flower. 


“I am the voice that drew him from the beast, 
The cave, the forest or the jungle’s mud. 

I first induced him from the gory feast 
Whose price was paid in blood. 


“Become his food in feasts no longer red, 
I made him wander: when he forsook 

The noisome midden, it was I who led, 
And mine the path he took. 


“I sent him forth a nomad without goal. 
Mounted and armed he ventured, as I set 
A hunger for horizons in his soul 
That burns unsated yet. 


“I am the voice that called the nomad in, 

When baffled eyes had found the western foam— 
A deeper voice, commanding that he win 

The permanence of home. 


“Inseparable from a needy race, 
I wait the bidding of the hollow plow. 
My reapers take the sunlight on the face, 
The sweat upon the brow. 


“My hosts, innumerable and serene, 
Have set their armies ’round his safe abode, 
That all his foes may see the girdling green 
Of camps without a road. 


“T am his surety of the years to be: 
He shall not hunger long except I fail, 
Nor shall I fail him if he trust in me 
Whose living blades avail. 
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“He and his hearth accept me as of old, 
A part forever of the human need. 
He is the suckling that my arms enfold, 

My child whom I must feed. 


“So closely to his law of life I stand, 

Serving the strength for which his heart has cared, 
From furrow to the moulding of the hand, 

Until the loaf is shared. 


“T am a bond ’twixt man and gentler things, 
And he who sows shall reap the years of peace, 
Out of my loneliness receiving wings, 
Till war and sorrow cease. 


“T am his earthly sacrament, his bread 
That he shall break forever with his kind. 
Mine is the table where all men have fed, 


The food all men shall find. 


“TI am the pledge that, at the heart of Earth, 
Good is established, tho you doubt as yet. 
Who listens not with ears shall catch my mirth, 

Tho grief awhile forget. 


“For them who sow beneath the mournful rain, 
There waits the harvest of my proven gold. 
For them who weep abides another grain 
That is not bought nor sold.” 


The wind sank, and the Whisper died away . . . 
I listened yet, not sure that I had dreamed, 
League-wide, below the azure of the day, 
The billowing verdure gleamed, 


Great-blossomed, bountiful, of promise sure 
That man be nurtured till his House be one; 
A changeless pledge his House shall long endure 

Beneath the mighty sun; 


When not by slaughter and the blood of brutes 
Shall he grow godlike in his flesh and mind, 

But by that food whose cleanliness transmutes 
The sight that now is blind. 


I pondered, and my soul beheld afar 
The holy acres given to the wheat 
Between the morning and the evening star, 
That all mankind may eat; 


The innumerable sowings of the South, 
The innumerable reapings of the North, 

The harvests brayed for man’s re-hungered mouth, 
That the new life go forth— 


In Minnesota and vast Argentine, 
In Canada and the Manchurian plain, 
And where the wide Dakotas wait to glean 
And the immense Ukraine, 


In California, mistress of the sun, 
And India in her eternal place, 
Achieving all, when the huge toil is done, 


Salvation for the race. 


From Overland Monthly, April, 1926 










































































against a hillside that slopes sharply to San Francisco’s 
capricious bay, lives Gleb Ilyin, an artist who came to 


I: A house of old San Francisco, perched as on stilts 


San Francisco’s Russian Artist 
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By ALINE KIsTLER 


California from Russia via Tokyo. And, coming by way of ing to America. 


Japan and not through 
the accepted channels of 
Europe, that is, without 
the stamp of “Paris” on 
his reputation, Gleb Ilyin 
has adopted San Fran- 
cisca, as his home without 
it having adopted him. 

There was a measure of 
welcome for this dis- 
tinguished artist. It is 
true that the Bohemian 
Club opened its doors to 
him. It is true that art 
galleries gave their walls 
for his exhibitions. But 
San Francisco at large is 
as little aware now as it 
was three years ago that 
this painter of unusual 
ability is in its midst. 
Even the majority of the 
avowed “followers of the 
arts” dismiss the name of 
Ilyin with a hazy assump- 
tion that he is “just 
another of those Rus- 
sians” and the mental 
comment that he “doesn’t 
even lay claim to a title” 
or “anyhow no one has 
heard of him’’—meaning 
that he has not been 
stamped and sealed as 
“art” by the press agents 
of Paris. 

Gleb Ilyin needs no 
title. He needs no official 
seal or favor. His work 
and his personality suffice. 

That is, they suffice for 
those who know his work 
or those who have come 
in contact with the artist 
himself. But to San Fran- 
cisco at large, the teasures 
of the house on the hill 
are still unknown. 

So let us climb those 
steep front steps and walk 
through the old-fashioned 
door into the home and 
workshop of Gleb Ilyin. 


The artist greets us. 


He is large and well built, with a sturdy frame upon which 
rests a head that seems larger than it is because of the lux- 
uriant brown hair. His features are strong but they bear the 
stamp of the dreamer. His voice is gentle and there is that 
in his eyes which helps explain why it is from press clippings, 
rather than from him, that one learns of the distinctions he 





Portrait of Mrs. John Oscar Ganiner by Gleb Ilyin 
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has won. He would rather talk about Van Dyke or Sargent 
than tell of the prizes won at Petrograd or the flattering 
commissions given him both in Russia and Japan before com- 


Beside him is his wife. 
She is a pure Russian type, 
a singularly _ beautiful 
woman. Her beauty has 
an elusive quality that 
justifies the different treat- 
ments of it that her hus- 
band has made in various 
of the paintings hanging 
on the walls of their home, 


UT, interesting as the 
artist is, and lovely 
as is his wife, it is the pic- 
tures themselves that de- 
mand attention. They are 
varied in subject, treat- 
ment and medium for 
Ilyin turns facilly from 
oil to pastel or char- 
coal. Here and there are 
sketches made preliminary 
to portraits or other fin- 
ished paintings, but even 
the sketches have a sort of 
finished beauty that re- 
veals Ilyin’s mastery of 
technique. 

Everywhere on the 
closely hung walls there is 
beauty. It is a sophisti- 
cated, mastered beauty, 
the conscious result of 
matured art. Each picture 
is a complete expression; 
it is as though each were 
the mellowed product of 
meditation. Not always 
calm meditation, however, 
for there is fire and sparkle 
and color: but it is never 
undisciplined, never un- 
restrained haphazardry. 

No, this work—from 
the monumental canvas of 
the Volga boatman to the 
keenly analytical portraits 
of Japanese, from the 
gaiety of elobarate compo- 
sitions in the French style 
to the breathing warmth 
of the simple nude—re- 
reals the consistent train- 
ing which the talent of 


Ilyin has undergone. In each painting is reflected the years 
of study at the Middle Art School and the Imperial Academy 
at Petrograd; each is evidence of the hours and days spent 
in the Imperial Galleries before the immortal works of Rem- 
brandt, Hals, Leynbach, Van Dyke and others of the world’s 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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EA-WORSHIPPER, idolator of stars! 
What galaxy of suns enchants thee now? 

What cosmic oceans roll eternal surge 
To send ethereal zephyrs to thy brow? 
Thy deathless song in ceaseless echoes here 
Will chant its magic cadence to the skies, 
And Beauty’s image, conjured by thy words, 
From ancient worlds, forever new will rise. 


And Life itself will wear a dignity 


For that sublime simplicity of thine— 
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To George Sterling. 


From LANNIE HAyNeEsS MaArtTIN 





That gentle, pagan grandeur which revived 

The soul of man to know itself divine. 

The world will bring its laurels and its palms 

To crown thy name through all the changing years— 
While we who knew and loved thee only bring 

Our breaking hearts—our foolish futile tears— 
While we in friendship’s anguish of regret, 

At all the friendly words we left unsaid, 


Stretch out our vain-imploring, empty hands— 


Hands dumb as dust, more helpless than the dead. 








George Sterling—An Appreciation 


MONG the various literary 
A fervors and enthusiasms of my 

my early youth, there are two 
that have not faded as such things most 
often fade, but still retain in these latter 
years a modicum of their “fringing 
flames of marvel.” Unique, and never 
to be forgotten, was the thrill with 
which, at the age of thirteen, I dis- 
covered for myself the poems of Poe in 
a grammar-school library; and, despite 
the objurgations of the librarian, who con- 
sidered Poe “unwholesome,” carried the 
priceless volume home to revel for en- 
chanted days in its undreamt-of melo- 
dies. Here, indeed, was “balm in 
Gilead,” here was a “kind nepenthe.” 
Likewise memorable, and touched with 
more than the glamour of childhood 
dreams, was my first reading, two years 
later, of “A Wine of Wizardry,” in 
the pages of the old Cosmopolitan. The 
poem, with its necromantic music, and 
splendors as of sunset on jewels and 
cathedral windows, was veritably all 
that its title implied ; and—to pile mar- 
vel upon enchantment—there was the 
knowledge that it had been written in 
my own time, by someone who lived 
little more than a hundred miles away. 
In the ruck of magazine verse it was 
a fire-opal of the Titans in a potato- 
bin; and, after finding it, I ransacked 
all available contemporary periodicals, 
for verse by George Sterling, to be re- 
warded, not too frequently, with some 
marmoreal sonnet or “molten golden” 
lyric. I am sure that I more than 
agreed, at the time, with the dictum of 
Ambrose Bierce, who placed “A Wine 
of Wizardry” with the best work of 
Keats, Poe and Coleridge; and [I still 
hold, in the teeth of our new Didactic 
School, the protagonists of the “human” 
and the “vital,” that Bierce’s judgment 
will be the ultimate one regarding this 
poem, as well as Sterling’s work in gen- 


CLARK ASHTON SMITH 


eral. Bierce, whose own fine qualities 
as a poet are mentioned with singular 
infrequency, was an almost infallible 
critic. 

Several years later—when I was 
eighteen, to be precise—a few of my 
own verses were submitted to Sterling 
for criticism, through the offices of a 
mutual friend; and his favorable verdict 
led to a correspondence, and, later, an 
invitation to visit him in Carmel, where 
I spent a most idle and most happy 
month. I like to remember him, pound- 
ing abalones on a boulder in the back 
yard, or mixing pineapple punch (for 
which I was allowed to purvey the mint 
from a nearby meadow), or paying a 
round of matutinal visits among assorted 
friends. When I think of him as he 
was then, Charles Warren Stoddard’s 
fine poem comes to mind. I take pleasure 
in quoting the lines: 


To GerorGE STERLING 


“The Angel Israfel, whose heart- 
strings are a lute, and who has the 
sweetest voice of all God’s creatures.” 


Spirit of fire and dew, 
Embodied anew. 


Vital and virile thy blood— 
Thy body a flagon of wine 
Almost divine: 

Thou art a faun o’ the wood, 

A sprite o’ the flood, 

Not of the world understood. 


Voice that is heard from afar, 

Voice of the soul of a star. 

From thy cloud in the azure above 
"Tis thy song that awakeneth love— 
Love that invites and awe that retards— 
Blessed art thou among -bards! 


My astral is there where thou art, 
Soul of my soul, heart of my heart! 


Thou in whose sight I am mute, 

In whose song I rejoice; 

And even as echo fain would I voice 
With timbrel and tabor and flute, 
With viol and lute, 

Something of worth in thy praise— 
Delight of my days— 

But may not for lack of thy skill— 
For the deed take the will: 


Unworthy, ill done, incomplete, 
This scroll at thy feet.” 


Always to me, as to others, he was 
a very gentle and faithful friend, and 
the kindest of mentors. Perhaps we did 
not always agree in matters of literary 
taste; but it is good to remember that 
our occasional arguments or differences 
of opinion were never in the least acri- 
monious. Indeed, how could they have 
been?—one might quarrel with others, 
but never with him: which, perhaps, is 
not the poorest tribute that I can pay 
to George Sterling. . . . But words are 
doubly inadequate, when one tries to 
speak of such a friend; and the best 
must abide in silence. 

Turning today the pages of his many 
volumes, I, like others who knew him, 
find it difficult to read them in a mood 
of dispassionate or abstract criticism. 
But I am not sure that poetry should 
ever be read or criticized in a perfectly 
dispassionate mood. A poem is not a 
philosophic or scientific thesis, or a prob- 
lem in Euclid, and the essential “magic” 
is more than likely to elude one who 
approaches it, as too many do, in a 
spirit of cold-blooded logic. After all, 
poetry is properly understood only by 
those who love it. 

Sterling, I remember, considered “The 
Testimony of Suns” his greatest poem. 
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Bierce said of it, that, “written in 
French and published in Paris, it would 
have stirred the very stones of the 
street.” In this poem, there are lines 
that evoke the silence of infinitude, 
verses in which one hears the crash of 
gliding planets, verses that are clarion- 
calls in the immemorial war of suns 
and systems, and others that are like 
the cadences of some sidereal requiem, 
chanted by the seraphim over a world 
that is “stone and night.” One may 
quote from any page: 


“How dread thy reign, O Silence, there! 
A little, and the deeps are dumb— 
Lo, thine eternal feet are come 


Where trod the thunders of Altair!” 


Crave ye a truce, O suns supreme? 
What Order shall ye deign to hark, 
Enormous shuttles of the dark, 

That weave the Everlasting Dream?” 


In the same volume with “The Testi- 
mony of the Suns” is a blank verse poem, 
“Music,” in which the muse Terpsichore 
was hymned as never before or since: 


“Her voice we have a little, but her face 
Is not of our imagining nor time.” 


Also, there is the gorgeous lyric “To 
Imagination,’ and many chryselephan- 
tine sonnets, among which “Reincarna- 
tion,” “War,” and “The Haunting” 
are perhaps the most perfect. 


AS I have already hinted, I feel a 
peculiar partiality for “A Wine of 
Wizardry,” the most colorful, exotic, 
and, in places, macabre, of Sterling’s 
poems. (This, however, is not tanta- 
mount to saying that I consider it neces- 
sarily his most important achievement. ) 
Few things in literature are more ser- 
viceable as a test for determining 
whether people feel the verbal magic of 
poetry—or whether they merely compre- 
hend and admire the thought, or philo- 
sophic content. It is not a poem for 
the literal-minded, for those lovers of 
the essential prose of existence who edit 
and read our “Saturday Reviews” and 
“Literary Digests.” In one of the very 
last letters that he wrote me, Sterling 
said that no one took the poem seriously 
any more, “excepting cranks and mental 
hermits.” It is not. “vital” poetry, 
he said, as the word “vital” is used by 
our self-elected high-brows (which pro- 
bably, means, that it is lacking in “‘sex- 
kick,” or throws no light on the labor 
problem and the increase of moronism). 
I was unable to agree with him. Per- 
sonally, I find it impossible to take the 
“vital” school with any degree of serious- 
ness, and see it only as a phase of ma- 








terialism and didacticism. The propon- 
ents of the utile and the ,informative 
should stick to prose—which, to be 
frank, is all that they achieve, as a rule. 
Before leaving “A Wine of Wizardry,” 
I wish, for my own pleasure, to quote 
a favorite passage: 


“Within, lurk orbs that graven monsters 
clasp ; 

Red-embered rubies smoulder 
gloom, 

Betrayed by lamps that nurse a sullen 
flame, 

And livid roots writhe in the marble’s 
grasp, 

As moaning airs invoke the conquered 
rust 

Of lordly helms made equal in the dust. 

Without, where baleful cypresses make 

rich 

bleeding 

gules, 

Are fungus-tapers of the twilight witch, 

Seen by the bat above unfathomed pools, 

And tiger-lilies known to silent ghouls, 

Whose king hath digged a sombre car- 
canet 

And necklaces with fevered opals set.” 


in the 


The sun’s_ phantasmagoric 


No, “A Wine of Wizardry” is not 
“vital verse.” Thank God for that, as 
Benjamin de Casserés would say. 

Notable, also, in Sterling’s second vol- 
ume, is the lovely “Tasso to Leonora” 
and “A Dream of Fear.” His third 
volume, “A House of Orchids,” is com- 
pact of poetry; and, if I were to name 
my favorites, it would be equivalent to 
quoting almost the entire index. How- 
ever, the dramatic poem, “Lilith,” is, I 
believe, the production by which he will 
be most widely known. One must go 
back to Swinburne and Shelley to find 
its equal as a lyric drama. The tragedy 
and poetry of life are in this strange 
allegory, and the hero, Tancred, is the 
mystic analogue of all men. Here, in 
the conception of Lilith, the eternal and 
ineluctable Temptress, Sterling verges 
upon that incommensurable poet, 
Charles Baudelaire. In scene after scene, 
one hears the fugue of good and evil, 
of pleasure and pain, set to chords that 
are almost Wagnerian. Upon the sor- 
did reality of our fate there falls, time 
after time, a light that seems to pass 
through lucent and iridescent gems; and 
vibrant echoes and reverberant voices 
cry in smitten music from the profound 
of environing mystery. 

One might go on, to praise and quote 
indefinitely; but, in a sense, all that I 
can write or could write seems futile, 
now that Sterling is “one with that mul- 
titude to whom the eternal Night hath 
said, I am.” Anyway, his was not, as 
Flecker’s, 
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“The song of a man who was dead 
Ere any had heard of.his song.” 


From the beginning, he had the ap- 
preciation and worship of poetry lovers, 
if not of the crowd or of the critical 
moguls and pontiffs. 

Of his death—a great bereavement 
to me, as to other friends—I feel that 
there is really little that need be said. 
I know that he must have had motives 
that he felt to be ample and sufficient, 
and this is enough for me. I am totally 
incapable of understanding the smug 
criticism that I have read or heard on 
occasion. To me, the popular attitude 
concerning suicide is merely one more 
proof of the degeneracy and pusillani- 
mity of the modern world: in a more en- 
lightened age, felo-de-se will be honored 
again, as it was among the ancients. 

In one of Bierce’s books is a trenchant 
article entitled, “The Right to Take 
One’s Self Off.” Here is the final para- 
graph: 

“Why do we honor the valiant sol- 
dier, sailor, fireman? For obedience to 
duty? Not at all; that alone—without 
the peril—seldom elicits remark, never 
evokes enthusiasm. It is because he faced 
without flinching the risk of that su- 
preme disaster—or what we feel to be 
such—death. But look you: the soldier 
braves the danger of death; the suicide 
braves death itself! The leader of the 
forlorn hope may not be struck. The 
sailor who voluntarily goes down with 
his ship may be picked up or cast ashore. 
It is not certain that the wall will top- 
ple until the fireman shall have des- 
cended with his precious burden. But 
the suicide—his is the foeman that never 
missed a mark, his the sea that gives 
nothing back; the wall that he mounts 
bears no man’s weight. And his, at the 
end of it all, is the dishonored grave 
where the wild ass of public opinion 

* ror. 
“Stamps o’er his head 
But cannot break his sleep.” 





AS I KNEW HIM 
(Continued from Page 76) 
ately to tear from her all association 
with the old life. That bitterness only 
waned in her self-inflicted death. She 
was not herself. 

So now there is a gladness in laying 
my wreath upon her memory, just as 
there is in calling attention to the tribute 
the essentially desolate poet rendered her 
in verse and speech. The pages of “Sails 
and Mirage” are drenched with its per- 
fume. In my gift copy he wrote: 

“For Charmian, with love, this book 
of memories and regrets.” 

But oh, let me now call upon pic- 
tures of those living holidays of hard- 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Poetry by Sterling 


from Rhymes and Reactions 


WINGS 


MPATIENT of the tardy axe and oar, 
Life clothes her tender flesh in toiling steel, 
And like a broken mist the years reveal 
The unascended heights that wait before. 
Matter that was the king is king no more, 
And we, released from that despotic heel, 
Can up against the sun on slanting keel, 
As men that crawled like ants like falcons soar. 


How great those altitudes they do not know 
Who see far upward their eternal snow, 
And dream to join the eagles of their dome. 
O valiant hearts, O you that take such wings 
Above the humble heritage of things 
Remember that the earth at last is home! 


(From Overland Monthly, July, 1924) 





PEACE 
(Sonnet) 


“T)EACE! Peace!” we cry, and find awhile in sleep 
A sense of its compassion, till the day 

Gives other dreams, as facile to betray, 

And broken are the dreams we could not keep. 

There lie the shallows where we sought the deep,— 
The rest-house where no mortal shall delay,— 
The tiger-haunted garden by the way, 

Where soon or late each reveller must weep. 


The dim foundations on the spirit’s house 
Ahe based on darkness, and in darkness end 
The ghostly turrets, giving on no star. 
There is no peace until the troubled brows 
Go down in dust, and those twain midnights blend 
To that old Shadow where no shadows are. 


(From Overland Monthly, February, 1926) 





SAFE 


OT evermore, O universe of pain, 
Shalt thou give agony to my dear dead! 

For they shall sleep no more uncomforted, 
Nor wake again to hear the midnight rain. 
No longer shall they sow a bitter grain 

Nor labor for a visionary bread: 

The tears are dried, the hungry mouths are fed, 
They find the peace for which they sought in vain. 


They are removed from folly and from care, 
From love that died, from anguish and despair. 
Pain’s vultures shall go over in their flight, 
Nor see them where they lie, nor break their sleep 
Who have found refuge in the unsounded Deep 
And are made safe in its eternal night. 


(From Overland Monthly, May, 1926) 





BEAUTY AND TRUTH 


ETWEEN the shadowy land and voiceless sea, 
They met by twilight on the sterils coast. 
Said Beauty: “I am of eternity. 
Bow down to me!” Said Truth: “You are but ghost.” 


And Beauty like a silver mist too flight, 

And hear far off the sorrow of Truth’s laughter. 
Going she wept, with tears of bitter light, 

And on her path great pearls were found long after. 


“See now!” cried Truth. “Her feet have left no trace!” 
And at a pool abandoned by the tide 

Knelt down to see the beauty of his face, 
To find stars mirrored there—and naught beside 


(From Overland Monthly, November, 1925) 





TO MARGARET ANGLIN 


HE tears of old defeats are in your eyes, 
The trumpets of old victories in your voice; 

In you the Grecian yesterdays rejoice 
And Rome sends up her eagles in the skies. 
An echo of forgotten battle-cries, 

Caught up by you, is vibrant in the heart, 

And in the magic sessions of your art 
Again the world is dipped in royal dyes. 


Sister in soul to hero and to king, 
Your mind has traversed that enormous night 
To which the broken swords and crowns were cast, 
And ancient dooms of which the poets sing 
Resound in you, revealing to our sight 
The terror and the beauty of the Past. 


(From Overland Monthly, June, 1926) 





LATE TIDINGS 
bh told me, on the day my mother died, 


How she would look, each Sunday, down the street, 
Eager to be the first of all to greet 
Her customary son, and how she sighed 
When I came not. They said she had such pride 
In my poor songs. She, proud of me! Defeat 
Has subtle ways of wounding. Bittersweet 
Are memories that will not be denied. 


Now I would go so very many miles 
To see but one of those rewarding smiles, 
And give that pleasure to her loving heart. 
To think she cared so much! To stand once more 
A supplicant at her familiar door! 
But now we are so many miles apart! 


(From Overland Monthly, December, 1925) 



















































THE POET 


EORGE STERLING, valiant Son of Song, 
Thy singing shall survive thee long. 







No gentler poet ever trod 
Bohemia’s pathway up to God. 








The Earth deplores thy early fate, 
But Heaven’s dome illuminate. 






Companion of the stars above, 
‘Thou taught us here to Beauty love, 






The subtle essence of thy Art 
Preserves thee in our world apart. 







Ecstatic we shall greet thee when 
We weary of the ways of men. 


J. D.P. 







November 18, 1926. 







ON READING GEORGE STERLING'S 
ODE TO SHELLEY* 


HANKS to you, Bard, your song is such as he, 
The West Wind, might have poured in rhythmic surge, 
Peace to his ashes by the Tiber verge. 
Time shall remember that by this far sea 
You sang and built a monument to be 
His westmost cenotaph, no weary dirge, 
But fervent ode, whose ecstacy shall purge 
The mind of all that is not poesy. 












Sing yet again—sing through the war’s abyss; 
Sing through the jungle of material days 
And through the dark morass of vicious woe; 
Show us the beauty that we hold, yet miss, 
The starshine lambent on penumbral ways,— 
In vibrant measures sweeter than we know. 


Laura Betty Everett. 

















*Scribner’s, July, 1922. 






STERLING 


HE Winds of the Worlds 

Came from the place of light 
And breathed upon the Clay 
So that the Clay lived . . . a Star. . 
Ra smiled. 










Souls looked upward 

To the star 

And were healed of unrest, 
Uplifted toward light. 








Then the star was gone 
And they mourned it; 
But its radiance was still 
In their hearts .. . 
Inspiration eternal. 


W. T. Fitcu. 
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To George Sterling 





TO GEORGE STERLING 


N YOUTH he loved the sweep of all the wind. 
That called and urged swift tumult in the skies, 
He dreamed of them from strange lands derelict 
Of regions far of sheer bounds undefined 
Of some far misty plain, gray, needful vast, 
Where all life’s longings might be stayed or swelled 
As is the sea. 


And then he learned to listen o’er the winds 

For some strange current borne from kindly vasts; 
Within his heart was answer for some call 

That naught on earth or sea or in man’s heart 
Was sought of him; but on the breath 

Of some far wind to him would come the call 

To which he could respond. 


Through years he listened, till the guile of Time 
Laid with light craft the snow above his brow 
And placed its weights upon his pulse and breath, 
Seeming its wish to silence all his songs. 

But still the songs, though wearily there came 
Doubt in his brain with thoughts of ceasing hours, 
And heavy darkness. 


But one spent eve it came, to him—alone, 

That swift wind, courier from far unlearned coasts, 

Swelled deep with storm of sweet eternal youth, 

Vibrant with venture. Well he knew its call. 

Then from his flesh with his own will he tore 

That which was like the wind, unseen, eternal, light 

And with the wind to homing vasts was gone. 
Marcaret S. Coss. 


GEORGE STERLING 


H STILL and silent sky, awake— 
To voice the song he found in thee! 

And thou-unceasing storm-tossed sea, 
Abide awhile, for memory’s sake! 
Awake oh wind, and lend thy voice 

To the sea and sky, remembering 

He knew thy way. And sing—oh sing— 
He loved thy songs—oh wind, rejoice! 


When twilight falls from the deepening sky 
And the sea-fog hides its mystery, 
When the sea-gulls out of the fog shall fly, 
And the rain slants in from the sea— 
Like the sound of a harp or a viol’s sigh 
We shall hear his voice eternally! 
DorotHy TyrREL. 


GEORGE STERLING 
| NEVER found the happy chance to meet you; 
Now you're gone. 
I know you well; in a thousand lines I greet you, 
Lines you’ve won 
In this youths’ fight. Let fleeting youth defeat you? 
You laughed youth down! 


Singer of Francisco’s fog-draped hillsides 
You loved best, 
To whom you sang, your mystic mem’ry still rides 
At its crest; 
And going, friendly singer, where you will, bides 
The boon you’ve quest. 
Ropert CouCHMAN. 
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working artists, say picnicking in the old 
Dingee mansion grounds in the hills 
back of what was then a much smaller 
Piedmont than at present. Who was not 
there, at one time or another, or in Jack’s 
and George’s homes? ‘They are scat- 
tered to the four quarters of the com- 
pass. Many are dead, many I still meet 
or hear from—like Cloudesley Johns in 
New York, or George Herman Schef- 
fauer in Berlin. There was George’s 
flock of pretty sisters; the members of 
the Partington family—all distinguished, 
Gertrude, artist; Blanche, writer; Phyl- 
lis, later to be known as Frances Peralta 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Richard, 
noted portrait painter. And their beau- 
tiful sister, Kate, who with her husband, 
Fred Peterson, both dead too young, 
were close to the Sterlings’ hearts. There 
were Jimmie Hopper, Harry Lafler, 
Carlton Bierce—nephew of Ambrose— 
and Lora, his wife, cherished friends to 
George’s last hour; Rob Royce, Porter 
Garnett, Nora May French, exquisite 
poet; Lem Parton, Johannes Reimers, 
Henry Albright, Austin Lewis and 
Xavier Martinez were others of the fel- 
lowship. And Father Harvey, whose 
friendship was a_ benediction. I 
must not fail to mention the Singer of 
the Sierras, Joaquin Miller, striding 
bearded and booted into the scene, out 
of a romantic age, at request reciting 
his poems that were as the voice of Na- 
ture to set us a-dreaming of ungraspable 
lovelinesses. And publishers a-many were 
entertained at never-to-be-forgotten 
gatherings. Wild, clean fun was there, 
lusty sport and play, and exploits in eat- 
ing. They flew kites, wrestled, boxed, 
and fenced—Jack, and Jim Whitaker. 
May I refer to my Book of Jack London 
for a brief picture of Jack’s Wednesdays 
that weekly he saved for his friends. 


“Indoors, in the large room that was 
the apple of his eye, games were played 
of intellectual as well as_ hilarious 
‘rough-house’ varieties. All joined, boys 
and girls, men and women and children; 
and no one could surpass the joyous 
roar of Jack’s fresh boyish lungs, nor 
out-invent him in bedevilment and sport- 
ing feats. . . . Romping, they were all 
one to him. .. . They had to ‘take 
their medicine,’ he vowed, and they knew 
he despised a coward. . . . Those after- 
noons and evenings will never fade to 
the ones privileged to share in them, 
filled as they were with merriest and 
noisiest of jollity and sport, card games 
—whist, poker, pedro, ‘black jack,’ ‘red 
dog,’ and rapid-fire of wits. And there 
was no lack of music—piano, and sing- 
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ing, ringing voices—and poetry. Arthur 
Symons, Le Gallienne, Swinburne, the 
Rosettis, Fitzgerald, Bierce, Henley; 
these and many another were read aloud 
around the long oaken table, or lolling 
about the roomy veranda. . . . Now it 
would be George Sterling’s hushed reci- 
tation or Jack’s vibrant tone, or Anna 
Strunsky’s mellow, golden throat— 
the rest hanging tremulous on the music 
of speech from these receptive ones who 
could not wait to make known their 
beloved of the poets. Blessing it was to 
sit under the involuntary young teachers 
of good and gracious ways of the spirit.” 





FOR GEORGE STERLING 


O WORD across the evening 
sky, 
Onlv the dark wind, grumbling 
still, 
And a last gull flying high 
And the stars beyond the hill. - 


No hand to touch in the brave way, 
No fair words in an old tongue— 


Only the shadows stumbling into 
day, 
And the last line sung . . . 


HERBERT SELIG. 











IGHT here I am reminded of hav- 

ing lately heard that Sterling cared 
little for music. It would seem that no 
one, having read the exaltation of his 
“Music” in “The Testimony of the 
Suns” could make such a statement. 
However, a chance stranger may have 
based opinion upon observation of one 
of George’s abstractions. His profundi- 
ties were not for mere acquaintances. 
I can vouch that in other years at least 
he did not like to be confined in a 
theatre for either music or drama. But 
I well remember that in his own house 
or ours he listened or did not listen to 
the piano while he played cards with 
Carlt Bierce and Jack and the others. 
He often asked me to play, especially 
Chopin. Now I think of it, after the 
big Steinway came to the Ranch, he 
would sit peacefully and happily with 
Jack while [ played what I could of 
their desire; and he had kind and gra- 
cious things to say. Just so he seemed 
to enjoy music in earlier days at 
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Piedmont. I noticed some time ago that 
Redfern Mason praised “Music.” And 
Jack London considered it as high 
poetic expression on the subject as any 
he knew. Did not George Sterling care 
for music? Read, if only the first move- 
ment: 


“Her face we have a little, but her voice 

Is not of our imagining nor time, 

And her deep soul is one, perchance, with 
life, 

Immortal, cosmic. Heritage of her 

Is half the human birthright. She hath 
part 

With Love and Death in the one mys- 
tery 

Of being, lifted on eternal wings 

From world to world. Her home is in 
our hearts. 

She is that moon for which the sea of 
tears 

Is ever a-tremble, and she seemeth ghost 

Of all past beauty, haunting yet the dusk 

Of unforgotten days; for of the lost, 

The changeless, irrecoverable years, 

Regret will waken in her gladdest voice, 

And linger, as the sorrow of a dream 

Hath shadow for a little in the morn.” 


Suddenly—was he listening to music 
unheard save by him ?—there is pictured 
behind my eyes the slender, vigorous, wild 
grace of him limned with his telescope 
against a night-blue sky over the Pied- 
mont hills. Or his lithe silhouette poised 
on a Lobos headland, harkening, who 
shall say not? to other music of the uni- 
verse. What, compared with this cosmic 
intercourse, were mere violin and piano 
or human voice? Yet, one may want to 
believe that in the strivings through 
these man-made instruments of beauty 
he likewise found communion with dream 
wisdoms, deathless and true. 

The Old Crowd! Their voices linger 
yet, those gay, thoughtful ones. George 
was seldom noisy, but inimitably witty. 
His quiet, often benevolent tones, some- 
times with a laughing vibration at his 
own humorous ideas, evoked howls of 
mirth. Yet the tone could be as sharply 
to the point as words when characteriz- 
ing some one he did not like—though 
he was ordinarily tolerant. One even- 
ing in the Carmel home a chosen group 
was gathered around the wide hearth. 
I remember that in our midst sat a wo- 
man whose unbound gold-brown hair fell 
to the floor where it lay in pools and 
seemed to burn ruddily in the flame light. 
It was Mary Austin. George had come 

(Continued on Page 87) 






































































































NINTH AVENUE 

HE work of Maxwell Bodenheim 

- continues to attract attention. Run- 
ning a close parallel to his BLACK- 
GUARD (1923), his newest book, 
NINTH AVENUE, is equally arrest- 
ing. Bodenheim handles particularly 
well one phase of modern city life— 
brought about by present-day social con- 
ditions—in a truly artistic fashion. There 
are those who will loudly protest “Why 
parade sex?” without stopping to con- 
sider the style of presentation, wherein 
they make a grievous mistake. If you 
tie down the safety valve the boiler will 
certainly blow up—which calls for the 
more or less timely remark that it’s a 
pity there aren’t a few more Boden- 
heims to act as relief media in this hec- 
tic age. 

Blanche Palmer lives in New York— 
on Ninth Avenue, to be exact, whence 
comes the title. Her family lives up 
to everything naturally expected of the 
great majority of those of the Hell’s 
Kitchen district; and while she doesn’t 
at first recognize the struggle going on 
within her, Blanche gradually discovers 
that she is radically different from the 
other members of the family. Away 
underneath her physical allurements she 
finds she has a soul, but cannot because 
of environment develop it single-handed. 
The girl looks in vain until she meets 
Eric Starling at a bizarre studio party. 
Of course, she falls desperately in love. 

Mr. Bodenheim has written a robust 
story. The familiarity with which he 
handles his subject together with his 
characteristic ease and delightful fluency 
combine to make a highly readable book. 


TAR 
HERWOOD ANDERSON has 


done a remarkable piece of work in 
his “Tar.” He mirrors the child’s con- 
sciousness of life about him, his reactions 
his very journeys in imagination in a way 
that breathes life into the very body of 
Tar Moorehead. Mr. Anderson, in his 
foreword, makes allowance for this story. 
He tells us that he started to write a 
story of his own childhood and instead 
made it Tar Moorehead’s life which was 
very similar to his own. 
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The story is handled in the clever An- 
derson manner. Ever is the reader con- 
scious that Tar is, at the time of the 
writing, a grown man, a writer of 
stories ; whose stories were but the result 
of his childhood, his imagination. Ander- 
son takes you one moment back into the 
life of Tar’s father and Tar’s father’s 
father, the civil war. Before you are con- 
scious of the change you are here and 
there, twenty-five years back, fifty years 
back, then the present and again back. 
Always is the story carried with the ease 
of the master craftsman, although it is 
not dramatic. 
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Tar’s childhood was made to suit him- 
self mainly. All writers are that way 
when young and so little are they under- 
stood. Mary Morehead might have 
understood . . . at times we feel she 
has a second sense born of bearing chil- 
dren . .-. that their thoughts and ac- 
tions were a part of her. 

The story is too big, teo strong, to 
tell in detail. It is a childhood, not 
unlike any of today, not unlike your 
very own, but so filled with understand- 
ing; so the mirror of the child’s con- 
sciousness, the motivation for his very 
life, that every mother raising children 
should have a copy of this book and 
read it religiously. 
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riters 


TOM WHITE 





THE LIFE OF JOSEPH RUCKER 
LAMAR 

N 1889 someone wrote Judge Lamar 

asking for the leading events of his 
life as the basis of a _ biographical 
sketch. With characteristic brevity, 
prompted largely by the innate modesty 
of the man, he replied in a three-para- 
graph letter, one of which runs like this: 
“I was born October 14, 1857; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1878, and began 
practicing law in 1880; was elected to 
the legislature in 1886; re-elected in 
1888—and with this ends my list of 
important facts.” 


“The Life of Joseph Rucker Lamar” 
is a great deal more than a mere bio- 
graphy. The author has brought out 
the memories of this splendid character 
with a very human touch, such as the 
family’s delightful old Southern back- 
ground stretching into the past for more 
than two hundred and fifty years; then 
there are sprightly references to Joseph 
Lamar’s school days at Bethany College. 

The average reader, somewhat wary 
of biographical matter, will be at first 
drawn to the book by its vividness of 
style, and will remain to read it, held 
by the high character and purity of pur- 
pose as exemplified in the life of Judge 
Lamar. 


The Judge loved his home. It meant 
a very great deal to him. Very often 
he was obliged to work at night, but 
it would be in the library at home—not 
at the office. When working up a case, 
he frequently argued it before his wife, 
as though she were the jury. He used 
to tell his friends that if he could con- 
vince Mrs. Lamar he had no fear of 
any jury. 

“Tt was a favorite theory with him 
that a lawyer must, necessarily, be one 
of the best informed and most widely 
educated of men, since his practice car- 
ries him into almost every field of human 
activity.” Therefore, no matter what 
principles were involved in a case which 
was coming to trial, whether they had 
to do with electricity, chemistry, com- 
merce, banking or agriculture, he was 
deeply concerned in mastering the most 
intricate details of whatever phase of 
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the subject’: with which he was obliged 
to deal in court. 


He served one term in the Georgia 
legislature. During this time he intro- 
duced and sponsored many bills which, 
when passed, made for far greater clar- 
ity, expedition and economy in the ad- 
ministration of justice. He also served 
his state as a member of the Coding 
Committee which established the Geor- 
gia code of 1895, which was later fol- 
lowed by his splendid service as a 
member of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia. 

In 1910 Joseph Lamar was appointed 
associate justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court by President Taft, which office 
he held until his passing, in January, 
1916. Relative to his service on the 
bench, his biographer has this to say: 

“Judge Lamar’s opinions were char- 
acterized by their clearness, the sim- 
plicity of their language, and by the 
absence of technical words and phrases. 
There was never any doubt as to what 
he meant to say, and in many cases an 
intelligent child could follow his rea- 
soning as readily as a member of the 
profession.” 

The meat of the book will be found 
in Chapters X and XI titled, “The 
Supreme Court of the United States” 
and “Judge Lamar’s Opinions.” The 
former will undoubtedly be read by the 
laymen with as much enthusiasm as will 
the latter by the members of the legal 
profession. 

It’s really surprising how much hu- 
manity there is about the law, particu- 
larly as evidenced in the life of Judge 
Joseph Rucker Lamar. 


HER SON’S WIFE 

tere} no denying that Dorothy 

Canfield’s books ring true to human 
nature. If we haven’t actually lived 
them, the majority of us can put our 
finger on someone who has. Particu- 
larly well written is her latest book, 
HER SON’S WIFE, which carries with 
it all the homely situations created by 
the existence of two women in the same 
household. The situation does not work 
out satisfactorily. While the blame does 
not all attach to the son, Ralph Bas- 
comb, neither does nor should any of 
it fall on the kindly, well-meaning 
shoulders of his mother who, when the 
grandchild is born gives it all the care 
and attention which should, properly, 
be bestowed by its mother. As the older 
woman finds matters becoming intoler- 
able, she withdraws. Then Lottie, 
the daughter-in-law, finds all household 
duties as well as the rearing of the young 
daughter devolving upon -her. These 
she assumes very lightly, to the detri- 
ment chiefly of her child. 


Drawn by the abiding love for the 
little girl, Mrs. Bascomb returns to the 
household. Lottie chooses to become a 
self-imposed invalid, whereupon Mrs. 
Bascomb finds in this situation an op- 
portunity to exert the proper influence 
over the child. Her influence over her 
son, whose conduct with Lottie has been 
anything but elevating, is also unmistak- 
ably felt. 

This is such a complete reversal of 
the popular idea concerning mothers-in- 
law as to be worthy of more than pass- 
ing mention. Reducing such a triangle 
to everyday proportions is something of 
a literary feat, but Dorothy Canfield 
handles it with remarkable facility. 


I HAVE THIS TO SAY 

UT of England comes another book. 

This time it is a curious combina- 
tion of introspection and biography. 
Subtitled “The Story of My Flurried 
Years,” it might better have been called 
“Chumming with Britain’s Famed Liter- 
ati’; also the book might very well have 
been considerably shortened. This would 
have added quite materially to its ef- 
fectiveness, even in the face of the fact 
that I HAVE THIS TO SAY is pri- 
marily directed to Violet Hunt’s own 
following. 

The book is given over in large part 
to personalities and doings of the com- 
paratively early days of prominent con- 
temporary English writers, and much is 
written about the heroic struggle of The 
English Review, to which Conrad gave 
so much of himself. 

To the casual reader this book’s chief 
interest centers about such writers as 
not alone Conrad, but Lawrence, Ben- 
nett, Maugham, Hudson, Wells, and 
others. The pity of it is that one has 
to do such a lot of wading about to 
locate these intimate glimpses. ffl 


ONALD OGDEN STEWART 


has broken out afresh. The epi- 
demic this time is in Paris—with Mr. 
and Mrs. Haddock, of course, and their 
ten-year-old daughter, Mildred. Stew- 
art’s humor is sprightly, with no visible 
sign of a let-down; but it’s hollow be- 
cause of a certain morbid unnatural- 
ness. Why does he persist in having the 
young girl use foul language? This 
happens in MR. AND MRS. HAD- 
DOCK IN PARIS, FRANCE, just as 
it did in MR. AND MRS. HAD- 
DOCK ABROAD. No amount of 
sophistication on the reader’s part will 
condone the use of the words Stewart 
puts into the mouth of the child. It 
makes her seem pitiful rather than pre- 
cocious; certainly far from funny. Any 
schoolboy knows that humor that’s 
strained or labored is poor stuff. 
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SEX EXPRESSIONS IN 
LITERATURE 

|S igeerag is a book to think about. Every 

one is concerned at the present 
with the trend of modern literature. 
Why is sex so outwardly expressed; is 
there nothing else to write of; has the 
generation gone mad on perversion? 
What about the Puritan age; what 
about the age before ... and so on 
and no results. Calverton has given us 
a most interesting history of literature 
. . » history, we should say of the sex 
expression in literature. Do you know 
that this expression follows closely the 
history of the time? Do you know that 
when the money class is in power sexual 
expression is the greatest? Calverton 
traces every emotion in literature to its 
social origin and down to the present- 
day novel. It is a book everyone of us 
interested in literature should read. 


FIRST edition of John Bunyon’s 

BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
picked up at a book stall a few years 
ago for half a crown, was sold recently 
in London for $10,500. Honestly now, 
how many current first editions will 
command fancy prices a century or two 
hence? 


EADE MINNIGERODE'’S latest 
novel CORDELIA CHAN- 
TRELL is being dramatized and will 


be produced as a play in New York by 
Charles Hopkins. 


A DAUGHTER OF PAN 
| gh a girl, sir! And for seven years 

Perry Lane had longed for a son! 
For seven years, out of the deeps of his 
strong potential fatherhood, his little 
“Tad” had gradually taken form, hav- 
ing all and being all that Perry’s own 
romantic and artistic temperament had 
never been able to manage out of his 
allotment to a small Mid-Western town, 
the companionship of a practical, un- 
imaginative wife and the occupation of 
insurance agent. 

Poor Terry! The blow was a hard 
one. However, the “she-Tad,” as he 
sometimes called her, was soon all if not 
more than any mere son could have 
been. The story hinges on a companion- 
ship, rare and delightfully unconven- 
tional, between father and daughter; a 
companionship that enables Tad to 
work through a complex situation 
brought about by her own impossible 
and incomparable marriage. In every 
page of A DAUGHTER OF PAN 
the reader can’t help but be captivated 
by Cornelia Stratton Parker’s inimitable 
depiction of some very human humans. 
Read A DAUGHTER OF PAN. 
Then read it again—aloud to the family. 












































































San Francisco’s newest hotel revives the hospitality 


of ‘Days of Gold and bids you welcome now! 





On y a moment from theatres and shops, yet aloft in 
the serene quiet of Nob Hill. G Smartly furnished guest- 
rooms, single or en suite... and beneath the towering 
Structure, a garage, reached by hotel elevator. Cuisine 
by the famous Vidor. § Destined to take its place among 
the noted hotels of the world, the Mark Hopkins is an 
unexcelled stopping-place for travelers. 
OFFICIALLY OPENED DECEMBER 4, 1926 










Geo. D. SmitH Pres. & Managing DireGor § Wu. P.TAyYtor Resident Mar. 
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HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 





HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic- view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
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Expressions of Sympathy 


(Potmarked Nov. 18, 1926) 
(Continued from Page 67) 


WAS deeply interested to read in yesterday’s Times of 

George Sterling’s death. I had had occasion to review 
“Lilith” for the November New Masses and had realized 
from passages in recent letters that all was not well with 
the man whom I had grown to value greatly as a poet and 
as a friend. He was the kind of person who never asked for 
help. He was also the kind of person who could have com- 
manded any time, by right of his own perfect generosity of 
spirit, all that I or anybody who has ever known him could 
do or try to do for him. 

I do not know what people are saying about George’s 
choosing to leave life in the way that he did. As for me, I 
cannot help feeling that he knew what he was doing, and 
that he died no less gallantly than he lived. In everything 
that really mattered, George was one of life’s aristocrats— 
a giver and an artist who surely had earned the right to 
complete the pattern of his life as seemed best to him. 

Some people conquer life after a fashion by being hard 
and efficient and cautious and self-serving. George conquered 
life by being to the end an invincible, believing child, full of 
passion and kindness and pity. And he did conquer because 
there are hundreds of people like myself who loved and 
trusted the fine, indestructible essence of him which nothing 
in his hard experience of life was able to alter or diminish. 

I read that he was ill. I suppose that in all honor and 
simplicity he decided that it was time to dismiss the body 
which could no longer serve him. Well, the earth will receive 
him. The universe of stars where his mind loved best to 
dwell will take back a part of its own clean and joyous burn- 
ing—a creature always utterly fearless and now utterly free. 
Sincerely, 

JAMES Rorty, Westport. 


...I1 had sent to George Sterling (whom I deeply 
mourn in the passing of a great poet and a good friend) and 
he had written me two weeks or so ago that he intended to 
use the sonnets soon in the Overland. Sincerely, 





Grace WALLACE, Carmel. 


OW pathetic was the ending of that beautiful life. You 
will miss him in his work. 
Mrs. C. H. MitrcH ett. 


EORGE STERLING'S death is a great loss to the 
world of literature. 
DorotHy TYRELL. 


ORRY that our dear master has left. He wrote me a 
few weeks ago that he would publish some of my work. 
M. A. Srepert, Los Angeles. 
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stepping lightly full-tilt into the long 
red-wooded room. His air was one of 
preoccupation and he seemed about to 
say something weighty. Abruptly his in- 
tention shifted, and he bethought him- 
self—a habit of George’s—of an inner 
pocketful of notes and clippings on every 
conceivable theme from an epitaph to 
the recipe for a new cocktail. We were 
regaled with the collection. Silence fell 
at last. Then irascibly, out came the 
thing he had been suppressing: 

“He reminds me of an obstetric stork!” 

The person intended leaped like a 
monstrous cartoon into our minds as one, 
and the.welkin rang to the clamor. 
George sat and basked pleasedly in our 
perception. 

But practically the only times when 
I heard irascible speech from him were 
when he was at cards. Win or lose, it 
was the same. Losing, he plumbed des- 
pair from which no light glimmered to 
his scowling brow and jaundiced eye. At 
such moments he was led into strange 
sentiments. Perhaps, listening to loud de- 
risive hoots that greeted the spectacle he 
was, a gleam of humor might pierce 
through in spite of him; to be as quickly 
smothered in gloom. 

Winning, all he could see in a friend- 
less universe was the bad luck sure to 
overtake one inturn! It apparently never 
had occurred to any of his faithful satel- 
lites and opponents to call him to task for 
these outbursts. They threatened to 
become chronic. I noticed that Jack paid 
no attention to them. So my surprise 
was great when one night in our Oak- 
land house before we sailed on the de- 
layed Snark, Jack announced to me, after 
the latest of a series of poker evenings: 
“I am not going to play any more with 
George.” 

“No?” 

“No. Because I am afraid of getting 
into the same way—having my temper 
spoiled, if I listen to him any longer.” 
And what is more, Jack told his “ever 
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blessed Greek” precisely the same. The 
Crowd prophesied some sort of unpleas- 
antness to follow. Not at all. George, 
possibly, was so shaken to receive a sud- 
den check from any of them, least’ of all 
Jack, that he saw the justice of the re- 
buke. However that may be, the games 
were resumed. And never did he, at any 
rate when playing with his friend 
Wolf, backslide into anything resembling 
his former vapors. 

Certain of his harmless idiocyncrasies 
were as tonic in a torpid society. Now 
George Sterling was on one side of him 
the most unconventional of mortals, free, 
intolerant of niggling forms. The world 
at large is prone lightly to consider as 
an idiosyncrasy any departure from estab- 
lished custom. But George’s was the 
other way around. From committing 
deliriously outrageous pranks to the de- 
lighted horror of his circle, he balked 
consistently at being seen carrying any 
kind of parcel, no matter how neat and 
decorous. But, and I can still hear 
Jack’s irrepressible giggle, “Look, oh, 
look!” here would come Georgie up the 
street carrying a huge demijohn of 
whatsoever nectar, his whole aspect one 
of absorbing and prideful responsibility! 

Or, regard the instance of his dis- 
tinguished bartender. Preceding dinner 
and card-party at our Oakland home, 
I answered the telephone: 

“Oh, that you, Chumalums? Say,” 
with secretive intensity, “I’ve got Dave 
to promise to come tonight—tell Jack.” 

“Dave? Dave Who, Georgie? Will 
Jack know?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” with mild impatience. 
“He’s the bar-keep at So-and-So’s. He’s 
hard to get and I was lucky. And he’s 
an awfully nice fellow, Chums. He'll 
make the Tom-and-Jerrys while we 
play.” 

He did, and good ones they were, I 
am told. George was boyishly happy over 
his contribution to the festivities, and 
far more at ease than was the Contri- 
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bution himself—a very astute and cour- 
teous person, let me add. 

Generosity personified was the Greek. 
He would give when he could. When 
he could not, he would borrow from 
those who had. In some instances, per- 
haps the lender believed George to be 
the beneficiary. “Well, you see,” he 
would presently confess, ‘“So-and-So, 
poor wretch, was abominably hard up— 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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My Inspiration 


By Sarkis BEULAN 


HE first “vision in words” came 

‘ to me during the infancy of my 

career. As though I were yet a 

child ,listening to the strains of melody 

for the first time, or observing the beauty 

of life beyond my cradle, poetry crept 

into my art. It was the beginning of 

my real understanding and appreciation 
of word painting. 


During the course of my development, 
I had hopes to reach beyond story illus- 
trating and general commercial “copy.” 
But to be exact, I had no ambition to 
ever illustrate verses about The Appeal- 
ing Apache or Dolly Dimples and her 
Bedlum Beau and other cheap sugges- 
tive trash! I could not conceive how 
art could ever drape an impossible com- 
plex and present a commendable picture. 


Late in 1924, I received a commis- 
sion from Sunset to illustrate a poem 
entitled “The Grizzly Giant” by 
George Sterling. Much to my satisfac- 
tion, I had the opportunity to illustrate 
a poem which lended itself for appre- 
ciation, and that from an artist far be- 
yond my expectation. 


Each word of Sterling’s poems was a 
picked jewel. Each sentence seemed to 
unfold portals of vision. There was 
enough said and just enough unsaid and 
left to one’s imagination to impel one 
to want more of it. The poems of Ster- 
ling which were submitted to me were 
so rich and contained such grandeur 
that it would not have been difficult to 
illustrate with more than one composi- 
tion. Upon meditating over his verses 
I often felt as though I were in mid- 
ocean, with freedom to sail to many a 
magnificent port. To illustrate them was 
joy and a source of inspiration beyond 
compare. 

His poem entitled “An Old Road,” 
to me, is one of the daintiest of his 
works. Each sentence presents a picture 
in itself, as though the soul of the poet 
were a faun who lingered among the 
choral woods where the dryads dance, 
forgetting tomorrow, the present care, 
the past regret. I was delighted beyond 
measure to illustrate this one. 


The last of Sterling’s poems which 


I illustrated was entitled “The Way to 
the West,” written at the time of the 
California Diamond Jubilee and pub- 
lished in the Sunset. This is one of those 
poems which bind the generations of 
men together, which make us feel ac- 
quainted with one another. One which 
perpetuates universal brotherhood of 
mankind. It has more pathos, more felt 
emotion, than has the whole life-work 
of many a more famous poet. Surely 
Sterling was a man ahead of his time. 
Quoting the last paragraph you will 
understand why I love and have been 
inspired by his verses: 


“From the march that ended 

On thy coasts, O California! 

Shall the new Journey begin? 

The going-forth of Peace unto the na- 
tions? 

Search thy heart, O Beautiful! 

Purge it of all but love, 

That the soul of man again fare west- 
ward, 

Girdling a world with a new message, 

That they who call themselves brothers, 

Act not in hate but in brotherhood, 

And love be more than a name.” 


His service to all the world of art is 
enduring, for in uniting and crystaliz- 
ing the floating elements of culture, in 
rendering them reasonable, he made a 
contribution of permanent and ever- 
increasing beauty. 


One feels that it would be a pleasure 
to meet this admirable man behind the 
pen. I had no knowledge of his like- 
ness. A few months ago, while in con- 
ference with the editor of the Overland 
Monthly, a gentleman walked into the 
office. My first glance at his profile 
impressed me. Surely he could not have 
been Dante! A flash of character analy- 
sis convinced me that he was unmistak- 
ably a man of literary power. Upon 
being introduced I was fully assured 
that I was right in my first impression. 
He had an eye of that quick and bril- 
liant water that penetrates and darts 
through a person it looks on. I would 
love to pen his portrait. He was George 
Sterling. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


ERE, my little ones, is a lesson in astronomy by the 

eminent scientist, Arthur Brisbane. Arthur assures us 

that our “universe” is “more than a quintrillion (sic) miles 
wide, with a billion great suns whirling in it.” 

Aside from a perhaps inadequate admiration for Arthur's 
new term in numeration, one is forced to even deeper 
respect for his statistics of the number of suns in our imme- 
diate “galaxy.” True, astronomers have computed their 
number as three billion, not one. But what are two billion 


suns more or less, among friends? 
“a 


HAVE often wondered at the extremely small repre- 
sentation of the Chinese among the motion-picture folk, 
and not till now have I hit on a possible solution of the 
problem. The Chinese are the most self-respecting of people. 


* * * 


AUGHT in the giant grip of relativity we dream of 
our Utopias and fight bravely and sometimes unselfishly 
(if the word has any real meaning) for our desired reforms, 
never realizing that it is not the environment that counts, 
but the environed sensitivity. For let us attain one or many 
of our ideals: at once life, the sensitized nucleus, adapts 
itself to the change and becomes correspondingly susceptible 
to unpleasant impressions till then of less moment. At once 
we will have new ideals, new pains from which to recoil 
and seek defense. I can foresee the time when the acci- 
dental death of an aviator will shock a world, as once it 
was shocked by the lethal toll of the great war. 


By a system of projected psychology, we look back at 
centuries in the past and imagine their population as an 
unhappy folk, because they had not what we are pleased 
to term our “advantages” (things that we take as a matter 
of course and of which we are aware only for their tempo- 
rary loss). But in fact, those peoples were adapted to their 
own environment, and were as happy or unhappy in their 
way as we in ours. The sum total of human happiness 
seems fixed. It alters only in details actually irrelevant. 
A single instance, trifling as it may be, will shed light on 
the whole vast subject. Let us imagine a suburb whose 
street-car service has a “headway” of a car every fifteen 
minutes. By the efforts of a committee of zealous inhabi- 
tants, the company is coaxed or bullied into giving a ten- 
minute service. —The community immediately adapts itself 
to the new schedule and soon feels as badly hurt over wait- 
ing nine minutes for a car as formerly it was irritated by 
fourteen minutes of delay. And persons moving thereafter 
to that suburb (the new generation, mind you) are not even 
conscious of the past reform, but rage as impatiently over 
the wretched ten-minute service as the “old timers” did 
over the fifteen. “And so ad infinitum.” 

Let us not take our troubles too much to heart, for an 
Organism capable of only pleasing sensations is impossible. 
The past is not to be pitied, the future is not to be envied. 
“Every age comes bringing its own light.” 
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hasn’t sold anything lately, and that big 
family you know. ...I knew you 
wouldn’t mind.” And how could one 
quibble at such charitable guile based 
upon surety of his pure judgment as to 
merits. Guile in George should be trans- 
valued into its opposite. His maddest 
eccentricities seem proof of an utter lack 
of guile. 

George, living, was more fortunate 
than some Olympians in being gladly 
recognized by many of his contempo- 
raries. George, dead, has called out repe- 
titions of the encomiums given voice in 
his hearing. Jack London said that he 
and Martinez were the only true Bo- 
hemians that he had ever known. The 
term carried its own wide significance. 


There were George’s hasheesh picnics 
—two only, I think. He had acquired 
a small quantity of the hempen drug. 
I fail to recall who of the fellows in- 
dulged in a curious sandwich George 
had indicated as a befitting dose. But 
when I heard that my fiance upon a cer- 
tain holiday was to make the experi- 
ment at the Sterlings’, I pounded over 
horseback post-haste from Berkeley. I 
was behind time to advise concerning the 
generous buttering of dream-paste Jack 
had applied to a small slice of bread. 
When I entered, Carrie warned me, 
nervously, “‘Jack’s in there on the couch 
—he insisted on taking too much!” 


“Don’t be worried, Charm,” George 
called to me. “It can’t hurt any one. The 
only danger from hasheesh is getting to 
like it too well—like lots of other pleas- 
ant habits.” 


One look at the excessively uncom- 
fortable Jack banished my fears. The 
Greek was pacing the house in voluble 
disgust: 

“I told him to spread only a thin 
layer of the stuff and he would have a 
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As I Knew Him 


(Continued from Page 87) 


lovely time. And look at him—stop that 
piano!” to one of the girls. “Can’t you 
see it’s torturing the poor devil?” 

Because of the blatant overdose, all 
sensation in its victim was being magni- 
fied to nightmare proportions, and his 
nerves were on the rack. A reasonable 
amount would have made music and 
conversation become attenuated in some 
heavenly fashion. 

When the thrall some hours after be- 
gan to wear off, Jack was afflicted with 
a plague of laughter. Everything struck 
him as comical, and his giggles and gales 
were infectious. George was hugely en- 
tertained by this phase, which lasted over 
another day, and spent much time peer- 
ing at the patient with an expression of 
wonderment and low exclamations that 
were as funny as Jack’s pointless ex- 
plosions. 

Once Sterling was of a group in San 
Francisco who undertook a progressive 
dinner. From restaurant to restaurant 
they fared, eating and drinking heartily 
at each. I have heard the Greek marvel 
with bated breath at recollection of the 
number of large steaks he tucked away, 
and the quantity of red wine and other 
liquids. He was a prince of extremists. 
When he drank, he drank, anything and 
everything, without regard to the com- 
bination. When he went on the water- 
wagon, he did it thoroughly, perhaps 
a year or more at a time, and was very 
proud of himself and the ease of his ex- 
periment. When he “fell off,” he fell 
off with forethought and cheerful de- 
liberation. 

But distate for suffering or low con- 
dition kept him fit generally. He was 
interested in the latest physical exer- 
cises. One, which furnished us all with 
endless joy, was “massaging under ten- 
sion.” At any odd moment, while his 
companions talked, or danced, or made 
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music, he might be seen advancing a 
rigid muscle of arm or leg or torso, and 
steadily, relentlessly, with set face and 
fixed eyes glassy and unseeing, manipu- 
lating it as if his life depended upon 
the operation. If the area under treat- 
ment happened to be on his side, or on 
solar plexus, the effect was startling and 
ludicrous. No funning about it dis- 
turbed him in the least. He might frown 
fiercely, but it would be at the exigency 
of his prepossession. 

Pictures! I see George Sterling swim- 
ming, in the old Piedmont tank; at Car- 
mel; at Glen Ellen. He swam exclusively 
a breast-stroke, and it was very beau- 
tiful with speed and power, his raised 
Greco-Roman face sensuous with the 
pleasure of free movement in the water 
that rippled along his sleek and fleeing 
sides. Who was it put George and his 
friends in debt by likening his visage to 
“a Greek coin run over by a Roman 
chariot?” Our Greek repeated this with 
hushed breath and a wonderment in his 
softly explosive “God!” at the clever- 
ness of the saying. 

I see him with his square, spare In- 
dian shoulders and stealthy tread, glid- 
ing noisless into the woods, at Carmel, 
or at our Ranch, gun in hand. He 
gloried much more in prowess of out- 
maneuvering wild creatures in their own 
habitat than in the killing. 

Or on horseback. He loathed horses 
because he had no understanding of them 
except that their brains are small. Un- 
like many who, non-comprehending, 
mistreat animals, George was gentleness 
itself. His “hands” were good, and he 
sat in the saddle at ease, with lean and 
elegant concave diaphragm. As for dogs, 
he was their warm friend and for them 
his pen has moved in sympathy and af- 
fection. For years their Skye terrier, 
Skeet, ruled Carrie and George iike a 
royal, tyrannical child aware of power 
to command loving service. When Skeet 
disappeared, never to return, the man’s 
grief was no less lasting than Carrie’s. 

I vision Jack returning here with 
George, Harry Leon Wilson and Jim 
Whitaker from the Bohemian Club 
Grove jinks. The Greek would be ami- 
ably morose with desire for repose. Later 
he would emerge refreshed and restless 
for action of some sort, perhaps pedro or 
red dog or whatnot. And “Oh, Chuma- 
lums! oh, the Wolf, the shaggy, shaggy 
Wolf, the fierce predacious Wolf!’ he 
chanted, pacing the floor in anticipa- 
tion. I see him pointing a long, stern 
finger in my unoffending direction, with 
a chuckle in the lightly ferocious voice, 
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“You—you are the Wolverine!” 

“A loathsome beast, Georgie,” I was 
fain to protest. 

“You're right, de Chums. You’re then 
the Wolfess!” He looked me over 
whimsically, and “. . . oh, the Wolf's 
Wolfess . . . de Chums, de Chums, de 
Chums!” he caroled his debonair and 
careless way out of sight among the trees 
that troop up-mountain, homing with 
penciled manuscript of a new thing of 
intangible magic in his pocket. An early 
draft of “Sails,” one of my best loved 
of his jewels, he gave me. He had 
worked on it sitting by our lake among 
the redwoods and madronos. Always, 
I remember, and before as well as after 
Jack and I were associated in his world, 
George was so considerate of me, ap- 
preciative, kindly. 

I see him, I hear him, out of contem- 
plative silence at a long table, joining 
in discussion with his own or Jack’s 
mixed company of guests—say Ed Mor- 
rell, Professor Edgar Larkin, Emma 
Goldman, Finn Frolich, Ashton Ste- 
vens, Peter B. Kyne, Bob Fitzsimmons, 
Kathleen O’Brennan, George Horace 
Lorimer, Frederick Bechdolt, Michael 
Williams, Ernest Untermann, Sinclair 
Lewis, Dr. Arnold Genthe, Charles 
Rollo Peters, Frederick Irons Bamford, 
Henry Meade Bland. . . . One or most 
might storm, but George never. His 
modulated notes fell as if into a still- 
ness involuntarily created for him by 
noisier ones, 


T WAS working together in a mutual 

interest that drew George and myself 
into that good comradeship. Jack had 
written “The End” to his manuscript 
of “The Sea Wolf” before he sailed as 
newspaper correspondent to the Japanese- 
Russian war. And he left the proof- 
reading, both for magazine-serial and 
book-publication, jointly to our mercy. 
We got on capitally together in this 
trust. It cannot be said which of us 
was the more pleased with Jack’s ex- 
pressed praise of our collaboration in 
this work. 

George’s fine loyalty was put to a 
fine test in the case of two of his dearest 
men friends, Ambrose Bierce and Jack 
London. He sat between the horns of 
a dilemma because Bierce’s attitude 
toward the younger writer was one of 
firm disapproval from every angle. They 
were as far apart as the poles in their 
philosophies, Ambrose and Jack. Be- 
cause Jack had known phases of life 
which were untenable to the satirist’s 
conventional niceties, the elder man 
seemed to deem the other as one not 
entitled to consideration in the brother- 
hood of polite society. Indeed, after he 
had read “The Road,” Mr. Bierce was 
emphatic as to what summary fate should 








overtake George’s youthful novelist. But 
Jack, far from taking up the gloves, 
hastened to write Sterling: 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t you quarrel 
with Ambrose about me. He’s too 
splendid a man to be diminished because 
he has lacked access to a later genera- 
tion of science. He crystallized before 
you and I were born, and it is too mag- 
nificent a crystallization to quarrel 
with.” 

Bless us all; and the three of them. 
They have died, one in his own home 
bed with disease neglected; one in a far, 
unfriendly land, by assassination or his 
own hand; one by his own will, it 
would seem to escape agony of the flesh. 

In later years the opportunities for 
meeting with George Sterling became 
fewer and fewer, though the feeling 
among us never varied. 

Jack and I were seldom home more 
than three or four months at a time. 
When we were, our house was crowded 
with people, and old cronies, what was 
left of them, infrequently got together 
to “hit things up” as of yore. If we 
were not on the other side of nowhere, 
we would be looked for in Hawaii, or 
New York, or, for several winters, 
threading the fabulous waterways of 
California in the little yawl Roamer 
that succeeded the Spray, which had been 
transportation for many a Crowd picnic 
on the Bay. Aboard, we worked and 
played as we always best loved, on the 
liquid part of the reeling earth’s surface. 

Very often we spoke of George and 
followed his successes with joy and pride. 
Of course we corresponded. Exclusive 
of his letters and autographed books, 
one set for each, I have a boxful of 
typewritten poems that he sent to one 
or the other of us, some published, some 
not. And all signed by his pen or pencil. 
“The ever-blessed Greek,” Jack would 
murmur. And among the few nick- 
names he answered, he best liked the 
Greek’s “Wolf.” Once, not long before 
his own death, Jack suddenly enlightened 
me: “I wish,” he remarked wistfully, 
“that you had more often called me 
‘Wolf.’ You did, at one time, when I 
called you my Wild Mate.” 

“But it was George’s especial one for 
you—I did not want to usurp—that’s 
why I did not go on with it.” 

He smiled appreciation of that, but 
repeated: “Still, I wish you had.” 

Pictures—pictures a-many. But I 
must come to the last . . . 

I lift ““The Caged Eagle.” I mean to 
find “In Autumn,” am stayed by the 
handwriting that first I come upon. Its 
author gave the book to me in October 
of 1916, just preceding Jack’s death. 
The inscription is a poem and has never 


been book-published, I take space to 
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quote it as an impression of the essence 
of what the Wolf’s friend saw and 
sensed here on our mountainside: 


“High on Sonoma Mountain 
The poison-oak is red; 
Along the colored vineyards 
The quail’s shy brood is led; 
Past the delivered orchards 
And round the hawk’s green hold, 
The spendthrift maples squander 
The year’s unhoarded gold; 
Low o’er this land of Beauty 
Robed in her royal stains 
The swallows dip, forecasting 
November and the rains. 
By all that makes you charming, 
By all that makes you dear, 
Sweet lady of the manor, 
Long be your loving here!” 


When again I touch the pages, they 
fall open at “To Twilight,” another 
beloved of mine: 


“Linger, we pray, 

Shy mother of the white and earliest 
star, 

For in thy keeping are 

The Dreams that suffer not the light 
of day—” 


And pinned to the margin, O holy, 
are the Poet’s original dim notes that 
he gave me. I can hardly bear to read; 
nor to turn on to “In Autumn,” when 
memory tracks backward down the ten 
years’ trail to Jack lying beside the 
Tyrian-dyed reef-waters off Waikiki. 
The mail had just come from the main- 
land. I am about to take to the breakers, 
but Jack is indolent in the heat—often, 
these days, he is too indolent to exer- 
cise, and doctor friends have warned 
him. 

“Stay one moment, Mate—let’s see 
what’s here.” 

Nothing loth, I sink into another 
hammock under the ancient hau tree. 
He idly rustles the leaves of “The 
Caged Eagle,”’ just from George. He 
dips in here and there and reads aloud 
a line, a phrase, a stanza. Comes a 
longer pause between. Silently he reads 
two pages, then raises great eyes to mine 
in a look I know presages the sharing 
of something special. “Listen, this is 
‘In Autumn.’ There are viols in his 
voice. He hesitates slightly throughout 
and I know he is profoundly moved by 
the sheer intangible gift of the son- 
neteer: 


“Mine eyes fill, and I know not why at 
all. 
Lies there a country not of time and 
space 
Some fair and irrecoverable place 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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The Inconsolable 


(Continued from Page 75) 


Like a furious fool he wrenches the 
trees, beheads the flowers and tears off 
the fruit. With a roar of fury he at- 
tacks the human beings, crushing them 
into the soil, shattering their shelters. 
With his giant breath he raises the 
breast of the sea . . . which, against 
its will, swallows up those who love 
it, while their rebellion and plaint of 
lament are drowned in the roar of the 
voice of this great Revolutionnist. 

In this hour of deep hatred and im- 
petuously, he heeds only his revengeful 
instinct; with his work of devastation 
accomplished, he gloats, he sings, he 
laughs like some devil with death in 
his soul, while all about him is spread 
the havoc he has caused. 


Still he remains inconsolable, and his 
regrets are augmented by the wrongs 
that his folly has urged him to commit, 
and his plaint recommences sweet, slow, 
sane and monotonous, night and day 
imploring to be forgiven. 

Plaint! Imploring pity for the cruel 
fate to which he has been condemned. 

He, endowed with the marvelous, cap- 
tivating voice and sovereign will minus 
the enchantress Form, which would have 
rendered him tangible, desirable. He! 
the super-genius of all, the one who 
knows everything from the infinitesimal 
form to the most complicated organism. 


He! the only one who knows the re- 
mote parts of the universe where lie 
the still living ashes which his powerful 
breath unearths in order to fecundate 
the minds of the searchers. 


He! who knows the tempest of fire 
that has melted the rocks and buried 
the summits that now lie on the bed of 
the sea! 

He! the vibrating link between the 
light and the darkness! 

He! who knows the secret of life and 
death, bringing the first breath to the one 
and withdrawing the last out of the 
leaves back to the astral plane! 


He! almost equal to God and like 
Him: Invisible and all powerful! 

He! the supreme errant running all 
around the circle of the Cosmos without 
ever being able to rest on the sweet 
breast of a Mother. Troublous, appar- 
ently without aim, devoured with the 
desire to love, to be loved, to fecund 
life, to preserve it from death! 

And his great-poor-divine-accursed 
heart is the receptacle of all the con- 
tradictions of his own being. Bitter, 
sweet, powerful and weak, knowing all 
and nothing, loving as no human could 
ever love, hating as one damned, feeling 
at the same moment the glorious ecstacy 
of his power to project life in happiness 
culminated by the terrible shame of his 
incapacity! . . . The great tumult has 
subsided, the Giant remains so calm that 
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the whole world stifles under the sub- 
duing of his generative breath . . . but 
for an instant only, again he must run, 
and run, and run till the end of all 

. and forever— 

Behold the Eternal Dreamer who re- 
members the lost Kingdom! 

The eternal lover forever deprived of 
the incarnated Beauty! 

Errant Soul! 

Errant Heart! 

Murmur of Love! 

Swooning Embrace! 

Roar of Desire! 

Torture of Mind! 

Cry of Pain! 

Voice of Tears! 

Sob of Hope! 

Sob of Despair... 
Wind! 

(Arranged in English by Anne deLar- 
tigue Kennedy. ) 


Inconsolable 





LOS ANGELES TO GEORGE 
STERLING 


(Continued from Page 72) 


of love and loyalty, eager to help and 
inspire every one who struggled to suc- 
ceed in creative work. What is it that 
cements the people of the nation, that 
binds them in to a solidarity? It can 
be nothing but the love and idealiza- 
tion of beauty, and herein was George 
Sterling statesman, priest and creator at 
the shrine of America’s greatness. 

He could teach the essence and wis- 
dom of poetry in a poem. This is a dif- 
ficult thing to do. And he could realize 
the greatness in the simplicity of child- 
hood. Witness: 


“For poetry, one mus’n’t fear a blunder, 
But laugh at facts and let the soul 
run wild, 
Roaming the land of dream and truth 
and wonder 
Where meet the sage and child.” 


He taught that youth exists eternally. 
Like beauty, he believed youth to be 
an entity and he manifested this con- 
tinuity of youth, even though he grew 
heavy with weariness sometimes. 


“The thunder that hath set, since Time 
began, 
Its sorrow in the lonely heart of man.” 


George Sterling’s book, ‘““The House 
of Orchids,” was first published fifteen 
years ago. It was dedicated to his wife. 
A close analysis of the dates of the 
Writing of his many poems, comprising 


can find it also in the Book of Job. It 
is the forty-third chapter. I quote the 
following lines: 


“Thou shalt know Me for the Lord. 

Who setteth Capella and Achernar to 
be gods for a term, and a guide 
upon the deep to strange peoples; 

Who maketh Altair and Rigel the cap- 
tains of His host; 

Who leaneth his spear upon Sirius ere 
the trumpets call; 

Who holdeth Vega His armor-bearer 
and hangeth His buckler upon 
Aldebaran.” 


He went out, like his own young 
Prince Duandon, in search of love and 
the mystery under the sea of death. And 
if it shall be true of him also, in after 
years, that “no arm uplifted shone,” 
yet may we not hope his kindly heart, 
eager enthusiasm and superlative genius 
shall speak through the lines of some 
singer who will hold the world in 
thrall ? 

Lack of space forbids comment on his 
“A Wine of Wizardry,” “Lillith” and 
other beautiful and profound works. 

One of the memorable occasions on 
which I was with George Sterling was 
at a studio evening in Hollywood, given 
in his honor. Here, as in all California, 
he was beloved. Not a few of us read 
or spoke or sang; but it was his words 
we hung upon. I shall never forget his 
friendly arm across my shoulder at the 
end of the evening. 

He was hoisted upon a wabbly table 
where all could see him. That was what 
we came for—to see George Sterling, 
to hear him! 

After no little persuasion he was pre- 
vailed upon to read his Abalone poem. 
Typical, yes typical of such a night. You 
will recall it—a bit of a slam on the 
Creator of the Universe. 

But | think that Christ and George 
Sterling have met ere this, on the other 
side, and they have smiled over many 
things, and the Abalone poem. 
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Alexandria Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 


enjoyable 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
3.50 to 5.00 
6.00 to 8.00 


220 rooms with bath 
160 rooms with bath 


Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 


Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests 


HAROLD E. LATHROP 
Manager 
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The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
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mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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over ten volumes, would reveal much 
in the life growth of this remarkable 
man. The last poem in this volume was 
penned some thousands of years ago. You 
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AS I KNEW HIM 
(Continued from Page 87) 
I roamed ere birth and cannot now 
recall ?— 
A land where petals fall 
On paths that I shall nevermore re- 
trace? 


SAUINVNUUUUUUTUAUVUAAATUU UU 


Elwood M. Paynes 


Famous 


PARALTA 
STUDIOS 


: Finest Studios in the country devoted 


Something is lacking from the wistful 


bow’ rs, 
And I have lost that which I never 
had. 
The sea cries, and the heavens and 
sea are sad, 
And Love goes desolate, yet is not ours. 
Brown Earth alone is glad. 
Robing her breast with fallen leaves and 
flow’ rs. 


High memories stir; the spirit’s feet are 
slow, 
In nameless fields where tears alone 
are fruit. 
And voices of the wind alone trans- 
mute 
The music that I lost so long ago.” 


exclusively to the making ot 


DISTINCTIVE 
PORTRAITS 


Jack cannot go on for a little, then 
at length he finishes steadily: 


Hollywood Los Angeles 


in “Movieland” 551 So. Broadway “T stand irresolute, 


Lonely for some one I shall never know.” 


| EAN ’ 
But his lips are trembling, as are my 


— oOo O_o EE own, and the sea-gray eyes purple with 
ee ETTTaa_€_«_6_ |! tlections, glistening with inner 
tears. So shaken is he with Beauty, and 
reverence and love for the soul that wove 
its strands. 

“Mate,” at last he said cryptically, 
“one could forgive George anything!” 

They twain have sailed into the twi- 
light, but have left their beauty for us. 
Holding it in our thankful hands, even 
in the silence we are comforted. Once 
more, ‘‘Sails’’: 


= 


Douglas 7036 


HNNVAUVMAUAUAHUTUU ATT 


“(Captain! captain! What of the seas 
of death?) 


* * * * * * * * * 


But I hear a naiad sing. 
And softer now on my vision the vans 
of silk 
Glimmer on eastern shallops, by dusk 
adrift 
On waters of legend; and webs as white 
as milk 
Are wafting a murdered queen to her 
island tomb, 
Where the cypress columns lift. 
And ghostly now on the gloom 
The shrouded spars of the Flying 
Dutchman go 
To harbors that none shall know; 


LESSONS GIVEN IN PAINTING 
Foamless the ripples of her passing die 


233 POST STREET 
Across the dark, and then from the dark, 


HIVE UAV a cry!” 


Distinctive “Dinnerware 


PLACE PLATES AND ART LAMPS 
CHINA, GLASS, IVORY, GIFT NOVELTIES 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO ORDER 


OLD DINNER SETS 
Regilded, Repaired, Remodeled 
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RHYMES AND REACTIONS 
STRONG race, a strong and ter- 


rible race! notorious for one justice 
for the rich, another for the poor, sat- 
urated with a million weird supersti- 
tions, bigoted from dandruff to toe- 
nails, intolerant to the point of deadly 
menace, lawless until old age, bilious 
with hatred of new ideas and the men- 
tal function generally, idiotic with wor- 
ship of mere physical prowess, idolizers 
of the mattoids of the movies, scornful 
of all it cannot comprehend, pleasure- 
mad and crazed for comfort, sex-be- 
sotted to an unimaginable and unprint- 
able degree, maggotty with graft, driven 
like so many sheep by the vast and com- 
placent powers that hold them in un- 
realized bondage, Vacuum-worshippers 
and adorers of each jitney messiah that 
appears—and crucifiers of those that 
have any claim to respect, haters of 
beauty, even subconsciously, swift to en- 
throne the false god and as swift to 
cut him down, with all possible cruelty, 
blinded, fearful, mentally deliquescent, 
hypocritical above all other tribes of his- 
tory—I refer, of course, to that deplor- 
able people, the head-hunters and can- 
nibals of the Solomon Islands. We can- 
not too sadly lament the conditions in 
which it has pleased the Divine Power 
to place them, even as we look forward 
to the happy time when we shall have 
brought them the blessings of American 
civilization. 

* * * 


Advice is free only when worth- 
* * 


less. * 


Good taste exists in inverse ratio to 
morals. 
* * «* 


We know of truth only her name. 
* * * 
Women love the rebel in man and 
hate it in women. 
* * * 
Happiness needs neither explanation 
nor apology. 
* * * 
Virginity: a liability considered by its 
possessor as an asset. 
os 2 


The wind cannot put out a star. 
a - - 
Notoriety: the black sheep of the 
Fame family. 
* * 7 
We are often misunderstood, but 
would feel worse if understood. 


- * 7 
Strength and sin are half-brothers. 
. se 2 


Transparency is the dignified element 
in most motives. 
* * - 
Love is a sea that never gives up its 


dead. 
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NEVER weary of reading the imbe- 

cilities of that prince of platitudes, 
Arthur Brisbane. His latest contribu- 
tion to the canons of moronism is to 
quote approvingly this stupefying asser- 
tion of Charles Fourier, whom he nat- 
urally calls “a naturally great philoso- 
pher.” He quotes: 

“Attractions are proportionate to des- 
tinies. Nature does not deceive her chil- 
dren or create in them false hopes.” 
(Imagine such an appalling statement— 
of Nature, in her almost infinite per- 
fidy!) “The fact that human beings all 
desire immortality, and believe in it, 
proves that immortality is our destiny.” 
Conceive of even a bush-league “philoso- 
pher” making such claim! Conceive of 
even a school-boy believing and quoting 
it. By that process of ratiocination, per- 
fect happiness is possible to all mankind, 
since all mankind desire, seek and believe 
in it! O shades of Spinoza, Schopen- 
hauer and Kant! 


Another of Pundit Brisbane’s asser- 
tions is that the mothers of great men are 
greater than they, since they produced 
them. By that acute reasoning, the 
mother of Shakespeare was greater than 
he; and to go a step farther, an acorn 
was greater than the oak to which it 
gave start! No—there is really no need 
to seek your humor in “Life” or 
“Judge”; go to the Brisbane, ye sorrow- 
ful, and be merry. 

There has lately come to my mind (if 
so desired the word may be used with 
quotations) the recipe by which any as- 
piring young poet may become an ultra- 
modern in his versifying as his ambition 
may require — may even attain to the 
“Dial” school. The thing is simple 
enough; take any thought of no impor- 
tance, preferably one concerning one’s 
own phases of nauseation, and state it as 
awkwardly and obscurely as possible. 

Voila! Cummings and Eliot! 





A Key Route train having been 
brought to a standstill by the Ministra- 
tions of a Band of Robbers, the Leader 
of the Gang, entering a car, began a sys- 
tematic course of spoliation of the In- 
mates. But after depriving a Certain 
Gent of a sizable roll, he was addressed 
by a gentleman in his immediate vicinity. 

“Sir,” this one said, “are you aware 
that you have just robbed the president 
of the road?” 

“Indeed!” cried the robber; and ap- 
proaching the robbed, he returned to him 
a handful of the kale. 

“But why,” said the Gent, “why have 
you returned me this money?” 

“Ah!” said the robber, smiling be- 
nignantly beneath his mask, and bowing 
most humbly; “that is our regular dis- 
count to the profession.” 
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HOTEL STEWART 
San Francisco 


High Class Accommodations 
at Very Moderate Rates. 
Chas. A. and Miss Margaret 
Stewart, Props. 














$1,500 ANNUALLY 


FROM A 5-ACRE BANANA ORCHARD 
Bananas bear a full crop the second year. 
$5.00 monthly will plant five acres, which 
should pay $1,500 profit annually. Reliable 
companies will cultivate and market your 
bananas for one-third. Bananas ripen every 
day and yon get your check every 90 days. 
For particulars, address Jantha Plantation 
Co., Empire Bidg., Block 300, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Rapidly Becoming a Best 
Seller Among Books of Verse 





DAWN STARS 
By Lucia Trent 


Everywhere Lucia Trent is being 
hailed as one of America’s finest 
poets 


The New York Evening Post: “First, 
and important: every poem says some- 
thing—writes clearly because he thinks 
clearly.” 


The Richmond News-Leader: ‘Finer 
qualities—reflects the best of the 
modern spirit and retains the virtues 
of brevity ; fine and promising volume.” 


Spokane Daily Chronicle: “Filled with 
unusual phrases bound to remain in 
one’s memory.” 


The Syracuse Post-Standard: “Gifted 
in writing lyric poetry—full of mean- 
ing, full of emotion—no ordinary per- 
son could write it because it touches 
the heart-strings in unusual ways.” 





Another Notable First Book 





TOUCH AND GO 
By RatpH CHEYNEY 


Introduction by Joseph T. Shipley 
Illustrations by Herbert E. Fouts 


Ralph Cheyney’s poetry has the en- 
dorsement of Edwin Markham, Louis 
Untermyer, Carl Sandburg, Robert 
Frost, Robert Haven Schauffler, and 
numercus other distinguished poets 
and critics. Need more be said? 





DAWN STARS and TOUCH 
AND GO, $1.50 each 
96 pages; bound in cloth; 80-lb. War- 


ren’s old-style antique wove paper; 
jackets in colors by Herbert E. Fouts. 





HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
76 Elton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Introducing the class in short- 
story writing for Boys and 
Girls—Free 


Under the Auspices of 


The Treasure Chest 


The Western Magazine for 
California Boys and Girls 


1402 de Young Bldg. 
Phone Garfield 4075 




















SAN FRANCISCO’S RUSSIAN 
ARTIST 
(Continued from Page 78) 

great artists; each speaks of the artistic 
fire that has been molded and disciplined 
by background, association and training. 

Knowing the background of training, 
and the influence exerted by admiration 
and intimate knowledge of the greatest 
paintings, it is easy to understand the 
versatility of Ilyin. For underlying his 
versatility there is a homogeneous stan- 
dard of artistic beauty rarely found 
among present day artists. 

His mastery of technique and his ad- 
herence to pure art standards are espe- 


cially valuable in his portrait work for 
Ilyin is able to catch the individual spirit 
without intruding consideration of the 
medium or style used. 

Ilyin is best known in San Francisco 
for his portraits. Prominent among his 
commissions are the portraits of Mrs. 
John Oscar Gantner, -exhibited last 
spring at the Bohemian Club; of Major 
Joseph P. McQuaide, presented by the 
Elks Club to the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor; of Enid Brandt, 
the late young musician; of Paul Ver- 
dier; of Dr. Cooper and of Miss Carol 
Cofer. He has recently painted the por- 
trait of “Big Boy,” the well-known dog 
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belonging to Mr. Robert Willson. He 
is now at work on a colorful composi- 
tion in preparation for his next exhibit. 


So, day by day, the old house in Green 
street sees the continued work of this 
splendid artist. And each day the hur- 
ried steps of San Francisco’s crowds 
scurry back and forth throughout her 
streets knowing little or nothing of the 
beauty that is being created, the works 
of art that are being done by this Rus- 
sian-born San Franciscan who works 
with a modicum of appreciation because 
he entered the city without first getting 
the sanction and indorsement of acknowl- 
edged art centers. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


TANCRED 


HE Simon and Schuster publish- 
| ing house present their first six 
pamphlets of American poetry. 
Sandburg, Elinor Wylie, Walt Whit- 
man, Emerson, H. D. and Nathalia 
Crane are the first poets to. be printed. 
Calling their offering ““The Pamphlet 
Poets,” they put forth the recognized 
grain of this country’s poetry, leaving 
the chaff—there is no little amount—to 
the poet’s publisher. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, let it be said, present 
a similar series of English poetry under 
the title, “The Augustan Books of 
Modern Poetry.” 


Naturally, the pamphlets are excel- 
lently printed, widely distributed, and 
carefully edited. The publishers expect 
to appeal, they state in a brief announce- 
ment, to the “audience interminable” of 
which Whitman spoke. A short biog- 
raphy, an enduring collection of the 
poet’s work, an index of his important 
publications and wheré they can be 
found, comprises the 25-cent pamphlet. 
Let us say in conclusion to this skeleton 
announcement that no greater value 
exists in the book world today. 

Of the first half dozen published, 
there is little destructive criticism al- 
lowed. Whether or not the taste admits 
poets in the particular or in the universal, 
does not matter here. It is to be re- 
membered the lover of poetry may 
receive twenty of these booklets for the 
price ordinarily asked for one volume. 
Further, the meat and solidity gathered 
for printing is of an exceptional stan- 
dard, eliminating, I note with pleasure, 
a great deal of the “modernistic jargon” 
so prevalent a scant five years ago. These 
poems, one feels, will sustain an admira- 
tion concerning the centuries and not 
the years. Sandburg’s “Sunsets,” and 
“Chicago,” and “River Moons,” as well 


as thirty other exquisite savages of this 
great American are wrapped in _ his 
pamphlet. “Escape,” ‘““Madman’s Song” 
and that wonder poem, ““The Puritan’s 
Ballade,” are among the Wyle collec- 
tion. Nathalia Crane, the astounding 
child of Brooklyn, is well represented 
with “The Hangman’s Boy,” “The 
Blind Girl,” “Lava Lane,” and that 
clairvoyant meal, “Mid-day at Trinity.” 
No finer example of Whitman’s long- 
legged poetry could be printed than 
“Come Up From the Fields, Father,” 
“The Last Invocation” and the pamph- 
let editor’s selection from “Salut au 
Monde.” H. D., the poet whose work 
so delighted the late Amy Lowell, gives 
the intellectual scientist of poetry rare 
food with “Pursuit,” “Orchard” and 
“Heat.” Her poetry is less important, 
however, than the other five. Emerson 
hardly needs a word. The poems selected 
are the finest of this poet’s too small 
output. 


It is possible to purchase these pamph- 
lets in any book store selling general 
literature. More than that, it is possible 
to purchase them. The greatest lament, 
in recent years, has been the enormous 
price asked for those sliver-thin poetry 
books issued by New York publishers. 
Let this country support a publishing 
house with enough intelligence, fore- 
sight and feeling to preserve in this 
series, which will be enlarged each year, 
the finest of American literature. 


Major credit is given Hughes Mearns, 
general editor of the series, and Louis 
Untermeyer, international anthologist, 
for valuable intelligence in selecting the 
poetry. 

Early pamphlets are announced bear- 
ing the work of Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, Longfellow, Witter Bynner, Poe 
and Emily Dickinson. 
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Ground Floor Investment 


In a Going Concern 








facts 


about the Half 
Moon Bay 
Oil Fields 

California’s Mother Lode oil 
fields. 

Fields 3-5 miles wide, 25 miles in 
length, running along the coast 
from Seal Rock Point to La 
Honda. 

Gasoline content 62-75%. 

Oil worth $4 a barrel, as against 
$1.50 to $2 a barrel in other 
California fields. 

Shell Company has acquired ex- 
tensive leases. Put in most ex- 
pensive and modern drilling 


equipment in the entire United 
States. 




















In offering you the opportunity to invest in the Skyline Oil & Refining 
Corporation, operating in the very heart of the Half Moon Bay fields, . 
we do not ask you to put your money into a speculative venture that 
may do business at some indefinite future date. 


Skyline Oil & Refining Corporation is doing business and making 
money right NOW. For the past 18 months it has operated three 
wells and a refinery. It has been selling its gas and oil products in 
and about Half Moon Bay as fast as it can pump the stuff out of the 
ground and refine it. The company’s books show a substantial profit 
above the cost of equipment, drilling, refining, sales and general 
expenses. 


A LIMITED ISSUE OF SECURITIES 


For the purposes of further expansion and the drilling of additional 
wells, the corporation has placed a limited issue of securities on the 
market. Remember, in investing in these securities, you come into 
a company that has proved by sound, conservative methods that its 
lands are rich in oil. You come into a company, headed by veteran, 
experienced oil men, who have laid a solid ground work to do a bigger 


business—to yield you a genuine and substantial profit on every dollar 
invested. 




















Of course, you want to look into this proposition for yourself. We are glad to have you do that. Get 
in touch with us. A member of the company will take you over this whole Half Moon Bay field—show 
you what the big, nationally-known companies are doing here— show you the Skyline wells and 
refinery. You will sell yourself on the proposition and it will be the most financially profitable day’s 
work you ever did. 








DETACH AND MAIL COUPON 










I AM interested in looking over the Skyline Oil and Refinery Corporation’s proposition. You may 
get in touch with me, as follows: 


Skyline Oil & Refinery Corporation 


1174 Phelan Building San Francisco, Calif. Telephone: Garfield 2866 





































































HE thirteenth annual state exhibit 

of California’s native flowers and 
shrubs will be an impressive event this 
year and will be open to the general 
public in the beautiful lanai and lobby 
of Hotel Vendome, San Jose, on April 
19 and 20. The exhibition of native 
flowers will be displayed for educational 
purposes under the auspices of the Wild 
Flower Conservation League, and will 
be directed by Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, 
Saratoga, Calif., and Mrs. Roxana Fer- 
ris of the botany department of Stanford 
University. 

The state exhibit of wild flowers has 
been an impressive annual event in Cali- 
fornia since the year of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 
It was then directed by Bertha M. Rice 
of Saratoga in the interest of the con- 
servation movement. World-wide atten- 
tion was attracted at the time to the 
beauty and infinite variety of California 
native plant life and its great value as 
a scenic asset to the common wealth. 
National Wildflower Protection Day is 
an outgrowth of this display now cele- 
brated annually on the 24th day of April 
in the public schools throughout Amer- 


ica and Canada. 


ARIOUS letters have come to our 

desk requesting the address of Dr. 
Nichol’s sanitorium, the story of which 
was run in our September, 1926, issue 
of Overland. For those inquiring, the 
address is Savannah, Mo. 


- 


FOR MAY WE WILL HAVE: 


O NOT miss May Overland. Order 
your copy now. There will be an 
article by Buford Danville Whitlock 
giving an instructive criticism of prison 
discipline in our state prisons. 

Carey McWilliams and Harris Allen, 
A. I. A., have different opinions of Los 
Angeles and we are printing the two in 
the same issue. Mr. McWilliams is a 
res'dent of Los Angeles, and Mr. Allen 
lives in San Francisco. The opposition 
of Mr. Allen to Mr. McWilliams is not 
only amusing, it is deep and of absorb- 
ing interest. 


The article we recently ran on Den-— 


ver, written by Mr. McWilliams, has 
gained the promise of David Raffelock, 
editor of the Denver Echo, to give us a 
true (as he puts it) impression of Den- 
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ver for a forthcoming issue of Overland. 
“Denver,” says Mr. Rafflelock, “is 
nothing like the Denver seen through 
Mr. McWilliams’ eyes.” So Los An- 
geles as presented by Mr. McWilliams 
may be “nothing like the Los Angeles 
seen through other eyes.” Let us have 
an answer from Los Angeles for our 
June issue. We will hold open the space. 


Among other articles will be a story 
of the Southern Pacific woven around 
that interesting figure, F. S$. McGinnis, 
and there will be a story on the oil dis- 
trict at Half Moon Bay. This district, 
by the way, promises as much excitement 
in the near future as the recent gold 
mine discovery at Weepah, Nev. Do 
you want to miss the issue? 


P 


L. MENCKEN refers to South- 
e ern California in a recent airing 
of his views of the movement for dis- 
union between our North and South. 
That the “civilized and charming” 
northern section of the State should wish 
to draw away from the “yokel rule” of 
the southern half iss Mr. Mencken be- 
lieves, not only natural but urgently 
necessary if any culture is to be pre- 
served on our west coast. He speaks of 
San Francisco as one of the most charm- 
ing and romantic of American towns. 
Los Angeles, on the contrary, is an over- 
grown village farmed by a hoard of 
peasants from the Middle West, swarm- 
ing with tin-pot evangelists who are 
heard with interest and gravity. “It is a 
place where osteopaths, chiropractors, 
faith healers, and such other depressing 
quacks are gigantically prosperous.” 
Newcomers “herd in flimsy stucco 
houses slapped together in a few weeks. 
The opening of a new movie house is a 
communal event of the first calibre, with 
bands playing, sky-rockets set off, and 
the streets decorated for blocks around.” 
The Los Angeles Times gloats over 
the fact that “the North can obtain little 
except with our generosity.”” Mr. Menc- 
ken believes that such rejoicings are in 
excessively poor taste since “the North 
wants and demands simply the chance 
and right to remain civilized. ““No won- 
der,” he says, “the San Franciscans con- 
clude that the only way out is to split 
California.” 
He speaks of a tendency toward divi- 
sion in other states, Maryland and 


Texas in particular, and explains that 
“ce 
the 


same conflict between civilized 
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habits of living and the immemorial 
prejudices and envies of the peasant is 
responsible, at bottom, for the movement 
to divide California and for that to di- 
vide Maryland.” It is the urge for 
release from the rule of an ignorant and 
hostile yokel population that harasses 
the civilized part with preposterous laws. 

In a century or two, Mr. Mencken 
believes, Los Angeles may become a 
splendid town, but now it “remains only 
a gaudy village without color or charm.” 


So much for Mr. Mencken’s opinion. 
There are some who may think as he 
does and yet others who think differ- 
ently. The North has ben proven to be 
the possessor of a “love cult,” and it is 
even argued that when a city becomes 
large enough no one can stamp out these 
sects which are composed of misfits, peo- 
ple who just don’t belong. 


Those who feel as Mr. Mencken feels 
about Los Angeles will be surprised to 
learn that F. S$. McGinnis, who is pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Southern 
Pacific, with offices here in San Fran- 
cisco, was born in Los Angeles and 
gained his early training there. Likewise 
will the news astound that Robinson 
Jeffers, whom the North loves with deep 
appreciation, comes from Los Angeles 
and was graduated from one of the 
Southern California schools. 

So much for that. Do not miss May 
Overland. It will have two articles on 
Los Angeles, two different viewpoints, 
but they will be interesting. 


Peel 
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